AS  YE  SOA,  SO  SHALL  YE  REAP 

Michael  H.  Hugos  gets  lost  in  alphabet 
A  soup  as  he  tries  to  explain  SOA.  page  is 


MS  til  Si  IS 

*  ‘  .  IT  execs  aren’t  tracking  ‘soft  costs’ 

cft§2^ar  of  battery  replacements,  page  12 
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TIME  OUT  OF  MIND 

IT  execs  aren’t  tracking  ‘soft  costs’ 
of  battery  replacements,  page  12 
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1 1  )  Thefts  Slam 
Online  Brokers 

Customer  accounts  accessed  in  fraud 
scheme;  losses  total  $22M  at  two  firms 


BY  ERIC  LAI 

Two  of  the  top  online  stock 
brokerages  in  the  U.S.  dis¬ 
closed  that  overseas  hackers 
broke  into  some  of  their  cus¬ 
tomer  accounts  during  the 
past  three  months,  resulting 
in  combined  losses  of  at  least 
$22  million  and  leading  both 
firms  to  take  steps  to  bolster 
their  security  measures. 

Jerry  Bartlett,  CIO  at  TD 
Ameritrade  Holding  Corp., 
said  in  an  interview  last  week 
that  the  attacks  were  launched 
by  identity  thieves  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia  who  used 
keylogging  software  delivered 
via  Trojan  horses  or  other 
malware  to  steal  the  account 


information  of  users  logging 
onto  public  computers  or  their 
own  infected  PCs. 

The  hackers  then  used 
existing  accounts  or  created 
dummy  ones  to  buy  shares  in 
little-traded  stocks,  driving 
the  prices  up  so  they  could  sell 
previously  purchased  shares  at 
a  profit.  Customers  of  ETrade 
Financial  Corp.  were  also  vic¬ 
timized  by  the  so-called  pump- 
and-dump  scheme,  according 
to  ETrade  officials. 

Bartlett  said  no  data  was 
stolen  from  TD  Ameritrade’s 
own  databases,  nor  were  its 
servers  breached  during  the 
attacks.  But  he  acknowledged 
Fraud,  page  43 


IN  DEPTH  BUSINESS  PROCESS  MANAGEMENT 


Firms  Honest 

Many  large  companies  are  expanding  their 
use  of  BPM  tools  as  authorities  crack  down 
on  corporate  malfeasance.  The  result: 

What  was  once  a  tool  to  automate  simple 
tasks  for  small  departments  is  now  often 
mission-critical  technology  to  help  keep 
business  processes  visible.  Heather 
Havenstein  reports.  PAGE  4 


COO  BETTY  OTTER 
NICKERSON  saves 
time  using  BPM. 
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At  corporate  giants 
like  GM  and  Chevron, 

everything  is  big 

budgets,  staff, 
projects,  chal¬ 
lenges  —  and 
IT  has  tremen¬ 
dous  clout.  We  asked 
CIOs  at  eight  colossal 
companies  for  their 
views  from  the  top. 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  Patricia  C.  Hewlett,  Exxon  Mobil;  Marty  Schoenthaler,  ConocoPhillips; 
Barbara  J.  Desoer,  Bank  of  America;  Filippo  Passerini,  Procter  &  Gamble;  Gary  Masada,  Chevron; 
Brian  TruskoWski,  IBM;  Ralph  Szygenda,  General  Motors;  Vita  Cassese,  Pfizer 


Energy  Efficiency  Standard 
For  Servers  Moves  Forward 

EPA,  vendors  finalize  draft  of  protocol; 
adoption  may  hinge  on  user  pressure 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

IT  managers’  efforts  to  hold 
down  escalating  server  power 
and  cooling  costs  are  being 
stymied  because  hardware 
vendors  report  energy  efficien¬ 
cy  in  different  ways,  making  it 


difficult  to  compare  products. 

But  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  a  group 
of  major  vendors  this  week 
plan  to  release  a  final  draft  of  a 
protocol  for  measuring  the  en¬ 
ergy  efficiency  of  servers.  The 


protocol  could  be  formally  ap¬ 
proved  and  put  into  use  within 
a  year.  However,  the  leader  of 
the  effort  to  develop  it  said  last 
week  that  it  will  be  important 
for  users  to  insist  that  their 
vendors  adopt  the  standard. 

“It’s  going  to  take  some  pres¬ 
sure  by  the  customers.  If  the 
customers  demand  it,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  will  change  really 
fast,”  said  Jonathan  Koomey,  a 
consulting  professor  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  and  a  staff 

Energy,  page  43 


LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE  CHOOSES 
WINDOWS  OVER  LINUX  FOR  RELIABILITY 


Tom  Nagy  for  The  Highly  Reliable  Times 


Microsoft 


By  MICHAEL  BETTENDORF 

LONDON,  Oct.  2006 — When  an  IT  system 
must  process  15  million  real-time  messages  per  day, 
with  peaks  at  2,000  messages  per  second,  even  one 
second  of  downtime  counts.  That’s  the  pressure  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  faced  when  building 
Infolect,  the  Exchange’s  real-time  stock-ticker 
information  delivery  system. 

The  solution  had  to  have  rock-solid  reliability, 
nothing  less.  “Reliability  is  one  of  the  key  attributes 
of  the  Exchange  in  its  technology  systems.  These 
systems  have  to  work  everyday,  24/7,  to  make  sure 
the  markets  are  there,”  said  CIO  David  Lester,  who 
evaluated  both  Linux  and  Microsoft®  Windows 
Server®  2003  for  the  Exchange’s  core  technology 
systems.  “We  looked  at  a  number  of  different  plat¬ 
forms  for  our  Technology  Roadmap,  and  we  lined 
up  our  business  requirements  with  the  capabilities 
of  those  platforms,  and  Windows  Server  was  the 
clear  choice.” 

In  Lester’s  view,  long-term  reliability  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  a  solid  relationship:  “We  wanted  a  deep  part¬ 
nership  with  an  organization  that  could  deliver  the 
kind  of  mission-critical  technology  that  we  need¬ 
ed,  and  we  felt  Microsoft  delivered  just  that.” 

For  the  full  London  Stock  Exchange  case  study, 
plus  other  case  studies  and  independent  research 
findings  on  the  reliability  of  Windows  Server  versus 
Linux,  visit  microsoft.com/getthefacts 

RELIABILITY  NEWS  &  NOTES:  A  study  re- 

that  Windows  Server  was 


BREAKING  NEWS:  London  Stock 
Exchange  Achieves  Record  Reliability 

London  Stock  Exchange  CIO  David  Lester 
(above)  cites  Windows  Server  as  key  to  main¬ 
taining  system  reliability  and  performance. 


LESTER  SPEAKS  OUT: 

“We  looked  at  a  number  of  different  platforms 
for  our  Technology  Roadmap,  and  we  lined  up 
our  business  requirements  with  the  capabilities  of 
those  platforms,  and  Windows  Server  was  the 
clear  choice." 

-David  Lester,  CIO,  London  Stock  Exchange 

JOURNALISM  BEAT:  Continued  growth 
for  reliability-focused  newspapers  A  world¬ 
wide  survey  tracking  trends  in  newspaper  use 


Reliability  Is  Key  in  the 
“World’s  Capital  Market” 


www.microsoft.com/getthefacts 
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Introducing  Intel®  vPro  "  technology. 

Greater  security  built  in  to  your  desktop  fleet. 

Inter  vPro™  technology  is  more  than  just  a  new  processor.  It’s  an  integrated  set  of  new  technologies 
designed  to  work  together.  Your  ability  to  manage  your  entire  enterprise  is  built  in.  So  is  your  ability  to 
remotely  heal  PCs  even  when  powered  down.  Built  around  the  extraordinary  performance  of  the  new 
Intel'  Core:“2  Duo  processor,  Intel  vPro  technology  adds  functionality  to  leading  network  security 

software.  To  download  the  Intel  vPro  technology  whitepaper,  go  to  intel.com/go/control. 
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NEWS 


IN  DEPTH 

BUSINESS  PROCESS 
MANAGEMENT 

is  quickly  evolving  from  a  tool 
to  automate  simple  tasks  to  a 
mission-critical  technology 
that  helps  companies  stay 
on  the  right  side  of  regulators, 
improve  development 
operations  and  cut  costs. 

STORIES  BEGIN  ON  PAGE  4. 


WSiebel  CRM  software  users  are 
still  waiting  for  Oracle  to  offer 
a  detailed  road  map  outlining  its 
plans  for  Siebel  products. 

4A  Replacing  Sony-made  laptop 
Ifc  batteries  could  cost  compa¬ 
nies  $372  million  in  labor  and  lost 
productivity,  an  analyst  reports. 
But  IT  managers  say  they  aren’t 
tracking  such  costs. 


4AThe  federal  Medicare  and 
Ifc  Medicaid  services  agency  is 
starting  to  load  its  claims  records 
into  a  new  data  warehouse,  but 
end  users  will  get  a  say  on  how 
much  information  should  be  put 
there  over  time. 

W  Global  Dispatches:  German 
railway  Deutsche  Bahn  is  test¬ 
ing  a  facial-recognition  system 
that  it  hopes  will  help  prevent 
terrorist  attacks  on  trains. 

WEMC  will  announce  several  new 
offerings  in  its  NetWorker  line 
of  backup  and  recovery  software 
at  the  Storage  Networking  World 
conference  this  week  in  Orlando. 

4CQ&A:Ken  Brill, 

III  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  The  Uptime 
Institute,  says  IT 
executives  face 
radically  changing 
budget  needs  as  fa¬ 
cilities  costs  outpace  the  price  of 
data  center  hardware. 


‘iCQlikTech  International  shifts 
III  the  pricing  schedule  for  its  BI 
tools  to  a  flat-rate  model  that  it 
says  will  cut  costs  for  users. 


OPINIONS 

8  On  the  Mark:  Mark  Hall  reports 
that  if  you  can’t  afford  a  full¬ 
time  brand-monitoring  service 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  use  of  your 
corporate  brands  online,  you 
might  want  to  opt  for  a  one-time 
snapshot  service. 


40  Don  Tennant  says  HP’s  busi- 
lUness  partners  who  are  exas¬ 
perated  with  the  company’s 
customer  support  performance 
are  speaking  out  in  an  effort  to 
help,  not  harm. 

40  Michael  H.  Hugos  gets  lost 
10  in  an  alphabet  soup  of  acro¬ 
nyms  as  he  tries  to  explain  SOA 
—  and  discovers  how  IT  history 
sometimes  has  a  way  of  repeat¬ 
ing  itself. 

1  i  Frankly  Speaking:  Frank  Hayes 

TT*! advises  Microsoft  to  let  Vista 
slip  one  more  time  so  serious 
issues  can  be  resolved  with  the 
operating  system. 
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What  difference  does  IT  make  in  some  of  the  biggest  corporations 
in  America?  To  find  out,  we  talked  with  eight  Fortune  10  CIOs 
and  discovered  that  their  companies  —  for  all  their  titanic  scale 
and  global  reach  —  are  grappling  with  some  of  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  that  challenge  you.  PACKAGE  BEGINS  ON  PAGE  21. 


Where  Size  Is  Opportunity.  At  Chev¬ 
ron,  managing  huge  amounts  of  data 
and  huge  projects  is  seen  as  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  gain  huge  benefits. 

M  Investing  in  Six  Sigma.  Bank  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  investment  in  quality  methodol¬ 
ogy  is  paying  off  in  more  efficient  proc¬ 
esses,  better  alignment  with  business  and 
even  increased  sales. 

Driving  Economies  of  Scale  in  IT.  GM’s 
size  and  buying  power  have  allowed 
the  automaker  to  force  IT  standards  on 
vendors  to  reduce  integration  headaches. 

Toward  More  Innovative  IT.  The 

challenge  for  Procter  &  Gamble’s 
IT  group  is  to  live  up  to  the  company’s 
reputation  for  creativity  in  helping  speed 
products  to  market. 


Tapping  Employee  Brain  Power.  IBM  is 

using  technology  to  harness  the  in¬ 
novative  thinking  of  its  worldwide  pool 
of  employees. 

Standard,  Not  Sexy.  ConocoPhillips 
is  building  a  technology  infrastruc¬ 
ture  that  can  integrate  the  energy  giant’s 
new  acquisitions  and  business  projects 
quickly  and  cost-effectively. 

M  Focus  on  Flexibility.  Standardization 
allows  Exxon  Mobil  to  do  more  with 
less  and  respond  with  agility  to  changing 
business  needs. 

Striking  a  Balance.  The  IT  organiza- 

tion  at  Pfizer  has  a  double  challenge: 
to  support  efficiency  through  technology 
standards  while  at  the  same  time  foster¬ 
ing  innovation. 
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BPM  Is  Helping  Firms  Control 
Critical  Business  Processes 


Business  process  management  tools 
becoming  mission-critical  IT  need 


BY  HEATHER  HAVENSTEIN 

After  lawsuits 

were  filed  by  several 
state  attorneys  gen¬ 
eral  against  large 
businesses  in  the  late  1990s 
and  early  2000s  for  crimes 
like  price  fixing  and  kickbacks, 
many  corporations  began 
major  efforts  to  build  transpar¬ 
ency  into  client  transactions. 

Christophe  Marcel,  enter¬ 
prise  software  architect  at 
Integro  Insurance  Brokers 
in  New  York,  noted  that  in 
lawsuits  filed  against  several 
insurance  firms  by  New  York 
Attorney  General  Eliot  Spitzer 
in  the  early  2000s,  “there 
were  a  lot  of  questions  about 
transparency  and  disclosure  of 
where  [insurance]  fees  came 
from.  There  has  been  an  in¬ 
dustrywide  initiative  for  qual¬ 
ity  improvement  processes.” 

Integro,  founded  last  year,  is 
banking  on  business  process 
management  technology  to 
help  provide  its  clients  with 
access  to  real-time  account 
information  through  a  portal. 

One  of  the  core  missions 
of  the  company  —  and  how 
it  aims  to  differentiate  itself 
from  competitors  —  is  “offer¬ 
ing  transparency  across  every¬ 
thing  that  we  do,”  Martel  said. 

“To  do  that  effectively,”  he 
said,  “you  need  BPM.” 

Integro  is  using  San  Jose- 
based  BEA  Systems  Inc.’s 
AquaLogic  BPM  Suite  (gained 
through  its  acquisition  of 
Fuego  Inc.  in  March)  for  a  new 
client-services  application  set 
to  go  live  in  the  first  quarter  of 
2007,  Marcel  said. 

In  addition  to  providing  cli¬ 
ents  with  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion,  the  application  will  give 
Integro  executives  visibility 
into  processes  through  a  dash¬ 
board,  he  added. 

BPM  was  once  commonly 
viewed  as  a  tool  that  a  single 


department  could  use  to  auto¬ 
mate  low-level  administrative 
tasks,  but  the  technology  is 
increasingly  being  used  to 
handle  mission-critical  tasks 
across  an  enterprise,  users  and 
analysts  said.  The  growing 
interest  in  BPM  is  being  fueled 
by  maturing  BPM  suites  that 
allow  companies  to  model  new 
processes,  identify  potential 
bottlenecks  in  existing  pro¬ 
cesses  and  demonstrate  sub¬ 
stantial  bottom-line  returns, 
users  say. 

“[BPM]  is  a  really  central 
part  of  our  architecture  and 
how  users  are  going  to  be  do¬ 
ing  their  work,”  Marcel  said. 


£■  BPM  was  so 
well  accepted, 
we  decided  we  can 
[now]  fix  other  busi¬ 
ness  processes. 

TODD  JANUZZi. 

VICE  PRESI¬ 
DENT  OF 
APPLICATION 
DEVELOPMENT. 
V0RNAD0 
REALTY  TRUST 


The  BPM  resurgence  is  also 
bolstered  by  the  growth  in 
companies  moving  to  service- 
oriented  architectures  (SOA), 
analysts  said.  Many  of  these 
firms  use  BPM  software  to 
orchestrate  the  execution  and 


linkage  of  the  services  that 
make  up  a  business  process. 

Spot  Trading  LLC,  an  eq¬ 
uity  options  trading  firm  in 
Chicago,  last  month  began 
using  BPM  software  to  handle 
its  mission-critical  expiration 
process.  That  process  includes 
dozens  of  steps  that  must  be 
taken  on  the  third  Friday  of 
every  month  before  4:30  p.m., 
when  option  contracts  expire 
and  traders  must  state  their 
intentions  about  exercising 
those  options. 

“There  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
believe  the  [BPM]  software  is 
not  reliable  enough  to  use  in  a 
mission-critical  environment,” 
said  Govind  Rabindran,  Spot 
Trading’s  director  of  software 
development.  “The  products 
have  matured  such  that  it  is 


just  another  tool  for  software 
implementation.” 

The  company  currently 
uses  Lombardi  Software  Inc.’s 
TeamWorks  BPM  software 
and  Web  services. 

Next  year,  Spot  Trading 
plans  to  begin  using  the 
Austin-based  vendor’s  tools 
to  create  and  run  exception- 
based  risk  management  proc¬ 
esses,  Rabindran  added. 

Such  processes  could  be 
used  to  automatically  alert  a 
manager  if  a  trader  violates 
an  established  threshold  that 
could  create  risk  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  Rabindran  said.  “As  soon 
as  these  kinds  of  exceptions 
occur,  they  can  get  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  people  right  away, 
and  there  will  be  the  appropri¬ 
ate  audit  trail,”  he  added. 

TeamWorks  includes  an 
Eclipse-based  modeling  tool 
for  building  processes,  a  portal 
for  users  to  collaborate  and 
process-optimization  software, 
Lombardi  said. 

Continued  on  page  6 


BPM  Helping  Consolidate  Development  in  Rhode  Island 


WHILE  MANY  large  organizations 
are  turning  to  business  process 
management  tools  to  automate  and 
better  control  corporate  processes, 
the  state  of  Rhode  island  is.  using 
BPM  primarily  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
consolidate  its  application  develop¬ 
ment  operations. 

Rhode  Island  began  installing 
BPM  toots  about  a  year  ago,  after 
a  state  government  survey  found 
several  redundant  applications  built 
by  multiple  state  agencies. 

The  BPM  tools  installed  in  Rhode 
Island's  central  IT  facility  are  part  of 
the  P8  suite  of  tools  licensed  from 
FileNet  Corp.,  which  IBM  acquired 
earlier  this  month  for  $1.6  billion. 

The  suite  also  includes  application 
development  and  content  manage¬ 
ment  tools,  said  Mark  Treat,  who 
was  director  of  the  state's  project 
,  management  office  until  he  left  last 
.  month  for  a  post  at  Science  Applica- 
'  tions  International  Corp. 

At  the  time  it  adopted  the  BPM 
tools,  the  state  also  standardized 
on  the  agile  software  development 
methodology.  Treat  said. 

Rhode  Island  is  using  the  BPM 


: .  tools  to  create  statewide  standards 
for  development,  officials  said.  The 
:  centralized  IT  operation  is  building 
,  base  applications  for  tasks  such  as 
licensing  and  forms  that  can  be  cus- 
1  tomized  by  individual  agencies. 

“By  creating  a  single  BPM  environ¬ 
ment,  we  will  be  able  to  build  ap- 
■  plications  that  meet  diverse  agency 
needs,"  Treat  said.  “It  becomes  a 
.  shared  infrastructure  rather  than 
*  every  state  agency  having  its  own 
environment  for  every  application  it 
..  manages.” 

Tracy  Emerton  Williams,  the 
state’s  CIO,  said  last  week  that  the 
central  IT  development  group  is  al- 
.  ready  incorporating  BPM  into  several 
new  applications  that  are  or  will  be 
deployed  statewide. 

Treat,  who  spoke  about  Rhode 
Island’s  BPM  project  last  month 
at  BrainStorm  Group  Inc.’s  BPM 
conference  in  Virginia,  said  in  a  later 
interview  that  the  new  tool  suite  and 
methodology  have  allowed  what  was 
“a  great  ’80s  Cobol  shop”  to  improve 
its  development  processes. 

Treat  did  acknowledge  that  the 
move  to  the  FileNet  suite  and  the 


By  creating  a  single  BPM  environment, 
we  will  be  able  to  build  applications 
that  meet  diverse  agency  needs.  It  becomes 
a  shared  infrastructure  rather  than  every 
state  agency  having  its  own  en-  w  " 
vironment  for  every  application  it  * 
manages.  bfcSiN 

MARK  TREAT.  FORMER  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  *(1  *  ' 

RHODE  ISLAND  PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  OFFICE  W  'V*  ^ 


agile  programming  method  produced 
technical  and  cultural  challenges  for 
state  workers. 

First,  the  new  methodology  re¬ 
quires  IT  developers  to  move  from  a 
traditional  waterfall  approach  to  an 
iterative  process  that  incorporates 
feedback  from  users  throughout 
a  project.  In  the  past,  developers 
received  user  feedback  only  after  a 
project  was  completed. 

"People  are  used  to  doing  projects 
where  they  do  big  upfront  require¬ 
ment  sets,"  Treat  said. 

He  also  noted  that  the  effort  to 
centralize  development  faced  a  “fair 


amount  of  resistance  to  change” 
among  business  and  IT  users. 

“A  lot  of  agencies  are  used  to  own¬ 
ing  their  own  systems,”  Treat  said. 
“They  are  concerned  about  the  loss  of 
control.  Some  people  in  the  IT  group 
resisted  because  they  are  afraid  their 
job  might  not  be  safe.” 

The  state  met  that  resistance 
by  heavily  emphasizing  change 
management,  communications  and 
training.  In  particular,  training  has 
been  helpful  because  it  “helps  allevi¬ 
ate  the  fear  while  building  the  skills." 
Treat  added. 

-HEATHER  HAVENSTEIN 


»  If  keeping  up  with  IP  security  requirements  and  compliance  is  important  to  your  branch  operations,  good  news: 
Juniper  makes  any  branch  network  better.  Our  Secure  Services  Gateway  features  the  multi-layered  network-  and 
application-level  protection  your  enterprise  demands,  plus  enough  horsepower  to  ensure  your  security  solution  is 
never  a  LAN  or  WAN  bottleneck. 

industry  insiders  say  remote  offices  are  your  weakest  link.  But  Juniper’s  SSG  family  delivers  the  muscle  to  protect 
your  high-speed  LAN  as  well  as  your  WAN  —  at  all  branch  sites.  Find  free  white  papers,  demos  and  more: 

www.juniper.net/branch 
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BPM  Trends 

:  Gorppratewide  use  of  busi¬ 
ness  process  management 
is  expanding  because: 

a  Regulations  such  as  Basel  II, 
the  Sarbanes-Oxley  Act  and 
the  Health  Insurance  Portability 
and  Accountability  Act  require 
better  control  of  business  proc¬ 
esses  to  prevent  tampering  and 
to  provide  audit  trails. 

a  Lower-cost  and  easier-to- 
use  BPM  software  is  becoming 
available  as  vendors  such  as 
IBM  unbundle  components  of 
BPM  suites. 

a  Adoption  of  composite  ap¬ 
plications  that  require  tools 
to  orchestrate  processes  is 
increasing. 

•->  -  SOURCE:  FORRESTER  RESEARCH  INCi 


Continued  from  page  4 

Harcourt  Assessment  Inc., 
a  developer  of  content  for 
scholastic  tests,  plans  to  have 
its  first  application  using  BPM 
software  from  Savvion  Inc. 
running  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

San  Antonio-based  Har¬ 
court  intends  to  use  the  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.-based  vendor’s 
BPM  suite  to  manage  the 
workflow  associated  with  its 
core  function:  providing  po¬ 
tential  test  questions  to  clients 
and  receiving  feedback  on  that 
content. 

The  company,  which  has 
long  gathered  feedback  from 
clients  verbally  over  the  phone 
or  in  person,  plans  to  use  the 
BPM  tools  to  create  an  auto¬ 
mated  online  process  for  the 
task,  said  Roberta  Henson,  a 
program  manager  at  Harcourt. 
The  company  expects  to  offer 
the  online  capability  to  500  in¬ 
ternal  users  by  year’s  end. 

By  the  time  of  full  rollout 
next  year,  about  1,500  internal 
users  will  be  using  the  applica¬ 
tion,  Henson  said. 

Savvion’s  BusinessManager 
suite  is  designed  to  allow  us¬ 
ers  to  model  new  processes 
and  then  use  simulation  to 
identify  potential  bottlenecks 
before  a  process  goes  into  pro¬ 
duction,  the  company  said. 

Henson  said  she  expects 
the  automated  process  to  keep 
track  of  when  clients  approve 
test  questions,  the  percentage 


of  questions  that  are  approved 
by  clients,  and  other  items.  “It 
is  really  going  to  highlight  to 
us  where  we  need  to  put  more 
efficiencies  in  and  increase  the 
response  time  for  our  custom¬ 
ers,”  she  said. 

Enterprisewide  BPM 

According  to  Forrester  Re¬ 
search  Inc.,  the  BPM  market 
will  more  than  double  be¬ 
tween  2005  and  2009,  growing 
from  $1.2  billion  to  more  than 
$2.7  billion.  Forrester  analyst 
Ken  Vollmer  said  that  as  sto¬ 
ries  from  early  adopters  bub¬ 
ble  to  the  surface,  more  and 
more  companies  are  eyeing 
BPM  tools  for  mission-critical 
applications. 

“Organizations  are  taking 
a  serious  look  at  how  BPM 
suites  can  improve  business 
operations,”  he  said. 

In  addition,  the  maturity  of 
BPM  suites  is  prompting  many 
organizations  to  shift  BPM 
from  a  purely  departmental 
effort  to  an  enterprisewide  en¬ 
deavor,  Vollmer  added. 

While  early  BPM  tools  fo¬ 
cused  mostly  on  integration 
and  process  improvement,  the 
products  have  evolved  into 
“comprehensive  technology 
stacks  that  can  also  provide  an 
SOA  foundation,”  Vollmer  said. 

SRA  International  Inc.,  a 
systems  integrator  in  Fairfax, 
Va.,  now  has  four  processes 
running  in  a  BPM  system 


that  is  used  by  800  to  1,000 
employees,  said  Jason  Adolf, 
project  manager  at  SRA. 

The  company’s  goal  is  to 
eventually  have  all  5,000  of  its 
employees  using  the  system, 
he  added. 

“We’re  getting  such  good 
feedback  [about  the  BPM 
project]  that  we  have  a  pri¬ 
oritization  list  that  changes 
according  to  the  needs  of  the 
business,”  Adolf  said. 

SRA  began  using  Vienna, 
Va.-based  HandySoft  Global 
Corp.’s  BizFlow  BPM  suite  in 
January  to  help  accommodate 
the  company’s  rapid  growth, 
he  said. 

Although  SRA’s  earlier  man¬ 
ual  customer  and  subcontrac¬ 
tor  invoicing  processes  had 
worked  adequately,  “the  vol¬ 
ume  of  transactions  we  were 
handling  was  too  great  for  the 
current  staff,”  he  explained. 

Before  installing  BizFlow, 
SRA  had  a  mix  of  paper-based 
processes  and  processes  that 
were  handled  with  desktop 
tools  such  as  Microsoft  Access, 
Outlook  and  Excel.  That  dis¬ 
jointed  strategy  didn’t  allow 
the  company  to  standardize 
best  practices  or  provide  vis¬ 
ibility  into  processes,  he  said. 

“When  things  are  on  paper, 
there  is  no  way  to  tell  how 
long  things  take  to  process,” 
Adolf  said.  “There  is  no  way  to 
aggregate  how  long  things  sit 
on  a  person’s  desk.” 


Users  Find  BPM  Cuts 
Admin  Costs,  Saves  Time 


BUSINESS  PROCESS  manage¬ 
ment  tools  can  cut  administrative 
costs  and  the  time  it  takes  to 
complete  a  task  by  supporting  auto¬ 
mated  end-to-end  processes,  some 
users  say. 

The  Lance  Armstrong  Foundation, 
for  example,  has  used  BPM  tools  to 
create  a  process  that  reduces  the 
time  it  takes  to  create  a  direct-mail 
list  and  send  out  solicitations  from 
as  long  as  60  hours  to  less  than  five 
minutes,  said  Betty  Otter-Nickerson, 
chief  operating  officer  at  the  Austin- 
based  nonprofit. 

In  addition,  the  organization 
-  which  has  been  using  BPM 
software  from  Lombardi  Software 
Inc.  for  the  past  nine  months  -  has 
slashed  the  time  it  takes  it  to  close 
the  monthly  financial  books  for  its 
retail  e-commerce  site  by  60%, 
she  said. 

The  charitable  foundation  also 
used  the  BPM  tools  to  create  a 
process  that  helps  its  donation 


processing  center  more  easily  get 
matching  funds  from  a  donor’s 
employer  than  was  possible  using 
the  old,  manual  process,  according 
to  Otter-Nickerson. 

“We  undertook  BPM  as  a  way  to 
automate  as  much  of  our  business 
processes  so  we  could  so  we  could 
:  run  the  business  efficiently,"  Otter- 
Nickerson  added. 

Todd  Januzzi,  vice  president  of 
application  development  at  Vornado 
Realty  Trust,  said  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  real  estate  company’s  use 
of  BPM  has  allowed  it  to  trim  the 
number  of  accounts  payable  clerks 
in  each  of  its  four  divisions  from  five 
or  six  to  two  at  each  location. 

“It  allowed  us  not  to  have  to 
expand  the  accounts  payable 
department  every  time  we  have  an 
acquisition."  he  said.  “We  wouldn't 
have  to  bring  in  an  entire  accounts 
payable  staff  from  the  company  that 
we  purchased." 

-  HEATHER  HAVENSTEIN 


By  using  the  statistics  and 
metrics  accumulated  in  Biz¬ 
Flow,  the  company  doubled 
the  efficiency  of  its  subcon¬ 
tractor  invoicing  process, 
Adolf  said.  He  noted  that  the 
BPM  system  may  be  expanded 
to  analyze  employee  perfor¬ 
mance  and  to  manage  the 
security  clearance  process 
required  for  government  em¬ 
ployees  and  subcontractors. 

Adolf  said  commercial  BPM 
tools  can  help  companies  over¬ 
come  the  notorious  problem  of 
getting  users  to  adapt  to  the  ac¬ 
companying  cultural  changes. 
Such  changes  often  impede  the 
progress  of  BPM  projects. 

Commercial  BPM  systems 
can  accommodate  development 
changes  more  quickly  than 
custom-built  tools  can,  Adolf 
said.  That  helped  SRA  quickly 
win  the  support  of  end  users. 

Users  were  also  involved 
throughout  the  implementa¬ 
tion  process,  since  the  com¬ 
pany  sought  feedback  from  the 
start,  Adolf  added. 

Vornado  Realty  Trust,  which 
owns  and  manages  58  mil¬ 
lion  square  feet  of  real  estate 


nationwide,  avoided  user  re¬ 
sistance  to  its  BPM  projects  by 
ensuring  that  training  for  its 
system  could  be  completed  in 
10  minutes,  said  Todd  Januzzi, 
vice  president  of  application 
development. 

The  training  process  is  “all 
based  on  drop-down  menus,” 
he  said.  “There  wasn’t  a  lot  of 
keystroking  involved.” 

Vornado’s  first  foray  into 
BPM  was  an  accounts  payable 
and  invoice-approval  applica¬ 
tion;  the  company  has  since 
added  several  other  processes 
to  its  HandySoft  BPM  tool, 
which  is  available  to  500  users. 

The  next  effort,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  year’s  end,  will  have 
the  tool  manage  the  Paramus, 
N.J.-based  company’s  entire 
leasing  process.  The  new  ap¬ 
plication  will  automatically 
generate  a  lease  after  a  pro¬ 
spective  tenant  indicates  in¬ 
terest  and  employees  perform 
tasks  such  as  credit  checks, 
Januzzi  said. 

“BPM  was  so  well  accepted, 
we  decided  we  can  [now]  fix 
other  business  processes,”  he 
said.  » 
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For  DHL, 
the  power 
of  IT  delivers 
over  four  million 
promises  a  day. 


Unified  and  simplified  package  tracking:  a  logistical  dream. 

The  best  way  for  DHL,  the  world  leader  of  delivery  services,  to  move  more  packages  is  to 
move  more  information.  CA  software  solutions  helped  DHL  to  unify  and  simplify  its  global 
package  tracking  systems.  This  increased  efficiency  gave  DHL  the  ability  to  deliver  over 
one  billion  promises  more  accurately  each  year.  It's  more  proof  that  customer  service  is 
back  in  shipping.  Learn  how  CA  software  solutions  enable  enterprises  like  DHL  to  realize 
the  full  power  of  IT  at  ca.com/customers 
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Yosemite  Names 
EMC  Exec  CEO 


George  Symons,  chief  technol¬ 
ogy  officer  for  information  man¬ 
agement  at  EMC  Corp.,  has 
been  named  CEO  of  Yosemite 
Technologies  Inc.,  a  maker  of 
backup  software.  Symons  had 
held  executive  posts  at  Legato 
Systems  Inc.  prior  to  its  2003 
acquisition  by  EMC.  A  replace¬ 
ment  for  Symons  will  be  named 
early  next  month,  according  to 
EMC  officials. 


Sun  Narrows  Loss; 
Solaris  Sales  Grow 

Stronger  sales  related  to  in¬ 
creased  adoption  of  the  Solaris 
10  operating  system  helped  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.  cut  its  losses 
significantly  in  the  first  quarter, 
which  ended  Oct.  1,  beating  ana¬ 
lysts’  estimates. 


SUN  BY  THE  NUMBERS 

REVENUE 

Q1  ’07 

S3.2B 

(S56M) 

Q1  ’06 

S2.7B 

(S123M) 

Man  Charged  in 
University  Hacks 

A  32-year-old  Florida  man  has 
been  charged  with  hacking  into 
computer  systems  at  two  un¬ 
disclosed  universities  and  with 
helping  to  launch  a  distributed 
denial-of-service  attack  on 
servers  managed  by  Cambridge, 
Mass.-based  Akamai  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.  John  Bombard  of 
Seminole  was  charged  with  two 
counts  of  intentionally  accessing 
a  protected  computer  without 
authorization.  He  faces  up  to  two 
years  in  prison  and  a  $200,000 
fine  on  each  charge. 


Cisco  Names  Jacoby 
lo  CIO  Position 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  has  named 
Rebecca  Jacoby  senior  vice 
president  and  CIO.  Jacoby,  an 
11-year  Cisco  veteran,  was  previ¬ 
ously  vice  president  of  customer 
service  and  operational  systems. 
In  that  role,  she  had  been  han¬ 
dling  some  CIO  duties.  Jacoby 
replaces  Brad  Boston,  who  now 
heads  the  company’s  global  gov¬ 
ernment  solutions  group. 
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Critics,  Misuse 
Can  Damage . . . 

. . .  your  company’s  brands  on  the  Internet.  Businesses 
with  strong  corporate  brands  face  a  dilemma  in  trying 
to  control  their  trademarks  on  the  Wild  Web,  contends 
Malia  Horine,  general  manager  of  digital  brand  man¬ 
agement  services  at  NameProtect  Inc.  in  Madison,  Wis. 


Brands  are  frequently  mocked 
in  parody  advertisements, 
and  some  Web  sites  vilify 
companies.  (Go  to  Google 
and  type  in  “*sucks.com.” 
You’ll  get  about  250,000  hits.) 
But  even  the  people  who  do 
business  with  you  can  cause 
you  harm,  Horine  says.  Busi¬ 
ness  partners  and  affiliates 
often  unintentionally  misuse 
trademarks  in  promotional 
efforts  they’re  allegedly  mak¬ 
ing  on  your  behalf,  she  says. 
Although  you  may  not  want  a 
full-fledged  brand-monitoring 
service,  you  could  tell  your 
brand  protectors  about  a  one¬ 
time  service,  called  the  Brand 
Aware  Report,  that  Name- 
Protect  is  launching  this  week. 
Horine  says  that  for  $1,000, 
you  get  a  comprehensive, 
moment-in-time  profile  of  your 
brands  under  fire  —  every¬ 
thing  from  cases  of  alleged 
infringement  to  knee-slapping 
parody  sites.  You’ve  got  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose  but  your  reputation. 

Multimedia  app 
developers  want . . . 

...  to  make  some  noise.  More 
and  more  applications  are 


weaving  in  streaming 
media,  including  audio.  “It’s 
difficult  to  put  out  some¬ 
thing  visual  that  doesn’t 
have  to  make  noise,”  says 
Hart  Shafer,  a  senior  prod¬ 
uct  manager  at  Adobe 
Systems  Inc.  in  San  Jose. 

He  adds,  though,  that  most 
multimedia  apps  are  created 
by  people  who  have  visual 
flair  but  may  lack  expertise 
with  audio.  Hence  the  need 
for  Soundbooth,  software 
now  in  beta  that  will  be  of¬ 
fered  as  both  a  stand-alone 
tool  and  a  module  within  the 
Adobe  Production  Studio 
suite.  Shafer  says  Soundbooth 
will  have  Photoshop-like 
features  for  editing  audio, 
including  an  array  of  sound 
filters  and  special  effects. 

Developers 
will  be  able 
to  customize 
soundtracks 
to  match  the 
length  of 
video  clips 
with  just  a 
few  mouse 
clicks.  And 
the  software 


will  come  with  dozens  of 
royalty-free  music  samples. 
Shafer  expects  Soundbooth  to 
ship  in  mid-2007;  pricing  has 
yet  to  be  set. 

Streaming  apps, 
storage  to  get . . . 

. . .  faster  controllers.  If  you’re 
working  with  multimedia 
programs  or  managing  a 
near-line  storage  farm,  per¬ 
formance  and  capacity  are 
critical,  says  Ed  Tierney,  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  at  ATTO 
Technology  Inc.  in  Amherst, 
N.Y.  ATTO  is  developing  a 
line  of  serial-attached  SCSI 
host  adapters  that  will  enter 
field  trials  next  month.  Tier¬ 
ney  says  each  ExpressSAS 
card  will  connect  up  to  eight 
disk  drives  to  a  single  server 
or  PC.  The  cards  will  work 
with  seven  major  operating 
systems  and  support  multiple 
RAID  levels.  Tierney  claims 
that  ATTO’s  lab  tests  have 
measured  throughput  at  a 


*  fE 

SHAFER: 

Lend  audio 
developers 
a  hand. 


ExpressSAS 

blazing  800MB/ 

sec.  Commercial  up  to  eight 

versions  of  the  disk  drives. 

cards  should  ship  - 

in  February  at  a  suggested 
retail  price  of  $1,095. 

Software  keeps  track 
of  properties . . . 

. . .  from  top  to  bottom.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mark  Friedman,  CEO 
of  Accruent  Inc.  in  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  most  compa¬ 
nies  use  their  ERP  systems 
with  Excel  spreadsheets  and 
tons  of  paper  to  manage  their 
real  estate  portfolios.  That’s 
fine  for  a  building  lease  or 
two,  Friedman  says.  But  he 
claims  that  any  organization 
with  complex  landholding 
obligations  needs  dedicated 
software  like  Accruent’s, 
which  also  can  keep  tabs 
on  property  development 


Real  estate 
management  is 
more  than  just 
location,  says 

FR 


projects.  Ac¬ 
cruent  6.2,  set 
for  release 
in  December, 
adds  support 
for  third-party 
single-sign-on 
tools  as  well 
as  improved 
analytics 
and  special 
features  for 
retailers  with  lots  of  locations. 
Friedman  says  an  average  in¬ 
stallation  runs  about  $1  million. 

Charge  your  handheld 
devices  and . . . 

. . .  synchronize  your  data  at  the 
same  time.  When  cell  phones, 
BlackBerries,  Treos  and  iPods 
lose  their  juice,  your  mobile 
workers  sometimes  lose  their 
cool.  A  study  in  Europe  last 
year  found  that  one  of  the  top 
causes  of  broken  handhelds 
was  end  users  tossing  them  in 
frustration.  David  Cuthbert 
thinks  he  can  save  your  users 
some  aggravation.  Cuthbert 
is  president  of  Newton,  Mass.- 
based  Malleable  Devices 
Inc.,  which  plans  to  ship  its 
miniSynCh  universal  charger 
in  mid-November.  Like  its 
big  brother,  the  SynCh  (pro¬ 
nounced  “cinch”),  the  mini 
model  can  charge  mobile 
devices  through  USB  ports  on 
PCs,  or  you  can  use  an  adapt¬ 
er  to  connect  to  a  wall 
plug  or  a  car’s  lighter 
socket.  Cuthbert 
claims  that  unlike  other 
chargers,  the  SynCh 
family  simul¬ 


The  mini¬ 
SynCh  can 
synchro¬ 
nize  data 
while  you 
recharge 
your  mobile 
devices. 


taneously 
synchronizes 
data  between 
handheld  and 
host  applica¬ 
tions,  elimi¬ 
nating  the 
need  for  users 
to  tote  another  cable. 
Pricing  for  the  mini¬ 
SynCh  is  $14.95,  and 
adapters  go  for  $6.95. 
Hopefully  your  mobile 
workers  will  throw 
their  handhelds  less  often. » 


By  2010,  the  increase  in  expense  to  power  and  cool  servers  is  projected  to  be  approximately  four  times  the 
increase  in  new  server  spending.1  The  IBM  System  x3655  Express  can  help  control  rising  energy  costs  starting 
today.  How?  It  comes  with  an  ingenious  technology  called  PowerExecutiver  which  allows  you  to  allocate 
power  to  each  server,  helping  to  optimize  and  save  you  money.2  Only  IBM  has  it.  The  x3655  is  just  one  of 
many  Express  systems  designed  for  business  performance  computing.  With  IBM,  innovation  comes  standard. 
So  why  waste  energy  on  anything  else? 


AUTOMATICALLY  PUTS 
YOUR  BUSINESS  INTO 
ENERGY-SAVING  MODE. 


IBM  System  x3655  Express 

Mission-critical  availability  and  performance  in  an  affordable  package. 


Monitor  power  consumption  and  allocate  power  where  needed  with  PowerExecutive 
64GB  maximum  low-power  DDR2  memory 

Choose  flexibility  and  robust  I/O  configuration  with  IBM  extended  I/O _ 


Featuring  the  Next-Generation  AMD  Opteron™  processor  with  AMD  PowerNow!™  technology 
Limited  warranty:  3  years  on-site3 


AMD£I 


From 


$2,359* 


or  $61/month4 


Opteron 


'All  prices  are  IBM’s  estimated  relail  selling  prices  as  of  October  3. 2006.  Prices  may  vary  according  to  configuration.  Resellers  set  their  own  prices,  so  reseller  prices  to  end 
users  may  vary.  Products  are  subject  to  availability.  This  document  was  developed  for  offerings  in  the  United  Steles.  IBM  may  not  offer  the  products,  features  or  services 
discussed  in  this  document  in  older  countries.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice  Slatting  price  may  not  include  a  hard  drive,  operating  system  or  other  features. 
Contact  your  IBM  representative  or  IBM  Business  Partner  lor  the  mosi  current  pricing  in  your  geography.  1.  Based  on  “IDC,  ’The  Impact  of  Power  and  Cooling  on  Date 
Center  Infrastructure,’  Document  #201722,  May  2006;’  page  six,  which  highlights  that  a  rapidly  rising  server-installed  base  is  projected  to  drive  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
power  and  cooling  over  the  next  live  years.  2.  PowerExecutive  can  help  save  power  during  periods  ol  lower  utilization  3.  IBM  hardware  products  are  manufactured  from 
new  parts,  or  new  and  serviceable  used  parts.  Regardless,  our  warranty  terms  apply.  Telephone  support  may  be  subject  to  additional  charges.  For  on-site  labor,  IBM  will 
attempt  to  diagnose  and  resolve  the  problem  remotely  before  sending  a  technician.  On-site  warranty  is  available  only  tor  selected  components  4  IBM  Global  Financing 
offerings  are  provided  through  IBM  Credit  LIC  in  the  United  States  and  other  IBM  subsidiaries  and  divisions  worldwide  to  qualified  commercial  and  government  customers. 
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IBM  Files  Lawsuits 
Against  Amazon 

IBM  has  filed  two  suits  against 
Amazon.com  Inc.  alleging  that 
the  online  retailer  knowingly 
infringes  on  IBM  patents.  The 
patents  cover,  among  other 
things,  the  presentation  of  appli¬ 
cations  in  an  interactive  service, 
the  storage  of  data  in  an  interac¬ 
tive  network,  the  presentation 
of  advertising  in  an  interactive 
service  and  the  ordering  of  items 
from  an  electronic  catalog.  The 
lawsuits,  filed  separately  in  two 
federal  courts  in  Texas,  seek  un¬ 
specified  damages. 


Oracle’s  Buying 
Spree  Continues 

Oracle  Corp.  has  agreed  to  buy 
MetaSolv  Inc.,  a  developer  of 
operations  support  software  for 
telecommunications  service  pro¬ 
viders,  for  $219.2  million  in  cash. 
Oracle  said  that  it  will  incorpo¬ 
rate  MetaSolv  into  its  Commu¬ 
nications  Global  Business  Unit 
and  that  members  of  the  existing 
MetaSolv  management  team  will 
lead  the  operation.  The  deal  is 
expected  to  close  by  year’s  end. 


BitTorrent  Works 
With  Device  Makers 

BitTorrent  Inc.  has  reached 
agreements  with  several  compa¬ 
nies  to  embed  its  file-sharing 
software  in  their  devices. 
Asustek  Computer  Inc.,  Planex 
Communications  Inc.  and  QNAP 
Systems  Inc.  all  signed  agree¬ 
ments  to  embed  the  software 
into  products  such  as  wireless 
routers,  network-attached  stor¬ 
age  devices  and  media  servers. 


Dell  Unveils  Servers 
Based  on  Opteron 

Dell  Inc.  has  unveiled  its  first 
servers  based  on  Advanced 
Micro  Devices  Inc.’s  Opteron 
processors.  The  four-socket 
PowerEdge  6950,  priced  from 
$6,500,  and  the  two-socket 
PowerEdge  SC1435,  priced  from 
$1,300,  debuted  at  the  Oracle 
OpenWorld  user  conference  in 
San  Francisco.  Dell  machines 
were  previously  based  only  on 
processors  from  Intel  Corp. 


www.computerworld.com 


Siebel  Users  Seek  Better 
Road  Map  From  Oracle 


Customers  say  they  are  still  waiting  for 
full  delivery  on  promise  of  acquisition 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

A  NUMBER  OF  Siebel 
users  last  week  said 
they  still  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  Oracle  Corp. 
to  deliver  on  the  promises  it 
made  when  it  agreed  to  buy 
the  CRM  software  maker  a 
year  ago. 

Some  Siebel  CRM  users  in¬ 
terviewed  at  the  Oracle  Open- 
World  user  conference  here 
last  week  said  Oracle  has  been 
slow  to  provide  details  on  its 
pledge  to  integrate  Siebel  and 
Oracle  products  and  to  reveal 
its  long-term  plans  for  its  CRM 
product  lines. 

The  $5.8  billion  deal  closed 
earlier  this  year. 

Julie  Reeves,  CRM  leader  for 
the  office  of  the  CIO  at  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  said 
she’s  looking  for  a  road  map 
outlining  Oracle’s  plans  for  the 
Siebel  middleware  products 
used  by  the  Plano,  Texas-based 
systems  integrator. 

EDS  runs  Universal  Appli¬ 
cation  Network  middleware, 
which  uses  Web  services  to 
connect  front-office  Siebel  ap¬ 
plications  to  other  software, 
and  Universal  Customer  Mas¬ 
ter,  which  gathers  information 
about  a  company’s  customers 
for  analysis. 

EDS  also  uses  Siebel  CRM 
tools  and  wants  a  smooth 
growth  path  for  those  prod¬ 
ucts,  Reeves  said. 

She  said  Oracle  executives 
have  given  mixed  messages 
about  the  future  of  the  Siebel 
middleware  products.  De¬ 
pending  on  Oracle’s  plans, 

EDS  may  have  to  replace 
the  Siebel  middleware  with 
software  from  Oracle,  Reeves 
noted.  “It’s  an  open  question 
for  the  future,”  she  said. 

At  a  press  conference  dur¬ 
ing  the  show,  John  Wookey, 
vice  president  of  application 


development  at  Oracle,  said 
the  vendor  plans  to  continue 
supporting  both  the  Universal 
Customer  Master  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Application  Network 
middleware. 

He  also  said  the  company 
plans  to  use  the  Siebel  middle¬ 
ware  technologies  in  the  Fu¬ 
sion  middleware  it  is  building. 

Easing  Migration 

Reeves  said  she  hopes  that 
Oracle  moves  to  ease  the  mi¬ 
gration  to  new  versions  of  its 
tools.  The  process  is  now  quite 
costly,  mostly  because  EDS 
has  to  customize  each  new 
version,  she  said. 

“Easing  that  migration  and 
helping  customers  upgrade 
without  significant  financial 
drain  is  very  important,” 
Reeves  said. 

Some  Siebel  customers 
at  the  conference  said  that 
they  want  more  information 
on  whether  and  how  Oracle 
intends  to  integrate  its  inter¬ 
nally  developed  and  acquired 
products. 

An  executive  at  an  IT  servic¬ 
es  provider  called  on  Oracle  to 

MSSBR 


better  integrate  all  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  Siebel  software. 

The  user,  who  asked  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous  and  did  not 
want  his  company  identified, 
said  his  division  runs  Siebel 
CRM  software  while  the  IT 
services  provider’s  headquar¬ 
ters  runs  PeopleSoft  Enterprise 
human  resources  and  E-Busi¬ 
ness  Suite  financial  applica¬ 
tions.  He  said  he  hopes  Oracle 
will  build  links  between  those 
and  other  products. 

The  user’s  division  has 
several  thousand  employees 
who  rely  on  Siebel’s  field  ser¬ 
vice  applications  to  support 
customers. 

The  user  also  called  on  Or¬ 
acle  to  release  a  schedule  for 
rolling  out  common  integra¬ 
tion  standards  for  its  software. 

“Ideally,  I’d  like  a  detailed 
road  map  about  when  all  the 
[Oracle]  products  will  con¬ 
verge  and  what  the  architec¬ 
ture  will  look  like  and  how  it 
will  feel  and  how  to  navigate 
through  it,”  he  said. 

A  couple  of  Siebel  users  said 
that  Oracle’s  services  opera¬ 
tion  has  equaled  and  in  some 
cases  exceeded  that  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Siebel  Systems  Inc. 

Richard  Napier,  business  de¬ 
velopment  manager  at  InFact 


OpenWorld 


At  its  user  conference,  Oracle 
announced  the  following: 

■  The  beta  release  of  the 
Oracle  11g  database,  which 
includes  new  compression 
techniques  to  store  larger 
amounts  of  data 

■  Version  12  of  the  Oracle 
E-Business  Suite 

■  Support  programs  for 
Red  Hat  Linux 

■  WebCenter  Suite,  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  its  Fusion  middle¬ 
ware  software 


Group,  a  software  consulting 
firm  and  systems  integrator 
in  Plano,  Texas,  said  software 
patches  and  upgrades  are  easier 
to  locate  on  the  Oracle  Web  site 
than  they  had  been  on  Siebel’s. 

InFact  uses  Siebel’s  hosted 
On  Demand  CRM  applications. 
Napier  did  not  attend  Open- 
World. 

“In  all  our  dealings  with 
Oracle,  we  notice  better  com¬ 
munication,  more  efficiently 
handled  service  requests  and 
basically  more  information” 
than  Siebel  offered,  he  said. 

Martin  Schneider,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  The  451  Group  in  New 
York,  said  the  jury  is  still  out 
on  exactly  what  Oracle  will 
gain  from  its  Siebel  purchase. 

As  Fusion  develops,  the 
technology  that  made  Siebel 
desirable  to  customers  could 
get  stripped  down  as  Oracle 
creates  a  common  CRM  appli¬ 
cation  set,  he  noted.  ► 


Oracle  Unveils  New  Apps,  Linux  Sipport  Program 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

ORACLE  last  week  unveiled  a  new 
version  of  its  Oracle  E-Business 
Suite  of  business  applications  and 
a  support  program  for  the  Red  Hat 
Linux  operating  system. 

The  E-Business  Suite  12  software 
has  new  features  designed  to  help 
worldwide  operations  more  easily 
consolidate  data,  said  John  Wookey, 
senior  vice  president  of  application 
development  at  Oracle. 

The  new  version  was  introduced 
during  the  company’s  OpenWorld 
user  conference  here  last  week. 

Oracle  E-Business  Suite  12  is 
easier  to  deploy  than  Version  11i  and 


includes  tools  to  help  users  more 
easily  execute  profitability  analysis 
by  channel  or  product  line,  Wookey 
said.  Other  new  features  include  a 
Web  services  repository  and  links  to 
Oracle’s  Fusion  middleware,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  company. 

The  new  release  will  begin  ship¬ 
ping  within  a  year,  Oracle  said. 

Oracle  CEO  Larry  Ellison  used  his 
keynote  speech  at  the  conference 
to  unveil  the  new  support  offering 
for  Raleigh,  N.C.-based  Red  Hat 
Inc.’s  implementation  of  Linux. 

The  so-called  Unbreakable  Linux 
program  provides  support  offerings 
that  are  similar  to  those  offered  for 


Oracle’s  middleware,  applications 
and  database  products.  Pricing  for 
the  support  program  starts  at  $99 
per  system  per  year. 

The  release  of  E-Business  Suite 
12  indicates  that  Oracle  intends 
to  continue  updating  its  current 
products  instead  of  abruptly  forcing 
users  to  shift  to  its  next-generation 
Fusion  applications,  which  are  cur¬ 
rently  under  development,  said  Pat 
Dues,  president  of  the  independent 
Oracle  Applications  Users  Group. 
Dues  is  also  enterprise  program 
manager  for  the  city  of  Las  Vegas, 
which  is  an  E-Business  Suite  shop. 

-  MARC  L.  SONGINI 
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The  World  According  To  Paulina 

I  am  the  router  of  potential. 

1  am  a  green  light  for  progress. 

I  am  the  facilitator  of  success. 


This  is  my  world. 

My  world  runs  on 
Dynamic  Networking 


Dynamic  Networking  from  the  new  AT&T  enables  Paulina 

to  run  multiple  applications  simultaneously  and  securely  over  a  global  IP 
VPN.  Predicting  traffic  on  the  fly  to  maximize  efficiency  across  the  enterprise. 
Creating  real-time  responsiveness,  greater  performance  and  a  green  light  to  go 
full  speed:  ahead.  Learn  how  Dynamic  Networking  can  enable  your  business. 


att.com/networking 
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Sony  Battery  Recalls  Don’t 
Figure  in  IT  Cost  Equations 


Users  not  tracking 
their  expenses  for 
replacement  work 

BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

HE  NEED  to  swap 
out  millions  of 
laptop  PC  batteries 
made  by  Sony  Corp. 
because  they  could  cause  fires 
isn’t  fazing  15  IT  managers, 
who  last  week  described  the 
internal  disruptions  as  “mini¬ 
mal”  and  “part  of  the  cost  of 
dealing  with  technology.” 

In  fact,  despite  a  report  by 
a  consulting  firm  estimating 
that  the  replacement  process 
could  impose  hidden  costs 
amounting  to  nearly  $400  mil¬ 
lion  on  corporate  users,  two  of 
the  IT  managers  interviewed 
by  Computer-world,  said  that 
the  battery  situation  has  had  a 
silver  lining  within  their  orga¬ 
nizations. 

“We  used  the  recall  as  an 
opportunity  to  put  our  hands 
on  everybody’s  laptop  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  software  up¬ 
dates  and  also  the  replacement 
batteries,  if  needed,”  said  Bill 
Moore,  technical  infrastruc¬ 
ture  manager  at  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  in  New  York. 

A  Good  Excuse 

Only  about  20  of  the  museum’s 
150  laptops  needed  new  batter¬ 
ies.  But  Moore  said  the  recalls 
gave  IT  “a  good  excuse  to 
bring  in  the  laptops  of  users 
who  didn’t  want  to  hassle  with 
coming  in  before.” 

Eight  of  25  laptops  needed 
new  batteries  at  Riester  Corp., 
said  Dan  Peterson,  director  of 
IT  at  the  Phoenix-based  adver¬ 
tising  firm.  The  labor  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  10  hours  of  work  by 
an  intern,  “so  our  costs  weren’t 
too  high,”  Peterson  said.  “Ac¬ 
tually,  I  kind  of  wish  more 
laptops  were  affected  because 
lost  of  [our]  users  need  new 
batteries  anyway.” 

The  replacements  of  the 
lithium-ion  batteries  began 


in  August,  when  Dell  Inc.  re¬ 
called  4.1  million  of  them  —  a 
total  that  it  later  increased  by 
100,000.  Since  then,  vendors 
such  as  Apple  Computer  Inc., 
Lenovo  Group  Ltd.,  Toshiba 
Corp.  and  Sony  itself  have 
recalled  batteries  sold  with 
their  laptops.  Sony  last  week 
issued  a  new  recall  in  the  U.S. 
and  said  it  expects  to  replace 
9.6  million  batteries  altogether. 

A  report  on  the  recalls  re¬ 
leased  this  month  by  J.  Gold 
Associates  in  Northboro, 
Mass.,  said  that  replacing  each 
affected  battery  will  cost  com¬ 
panies  $125  on  average,  based 
on  the  work  time  lost  by  end 
users  and  IT  technicians,  plus 
the  cost  of  shipping  new  and 


BY  HEATHER  HAVENSTEIN 

The  U.S.  Centers  for  Medicare 
&  Medicaid  Services  (CMS) 
last  month  began  loading 
information  into  a  new  data 
warehouse  that  is  designed 
to  gather  for  analysis  pur¬ 
poses  all  of  the  medical  and 
prescription  drug  claims  col¬ 
lected  by  the  agency. 

But  beyond  its  first  phase, 
the  project  is  dependent  on 
feedback  from  business  units 
about  the  data  warehouse, 
according  to  John  Evangelist, 
director  of  integrated  data  and 
program  management  at  the 
Baltimore-based  CMS. 

Evangelist  said  the  CMS  is 
currently  loading  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  drug  claims  data  it  has 
been  collecting  since  Janu¬ 
ary  under  the  new  Medicare 
Part  D  program  into  what  the 
agency  calls  an  integrated  data 
repository.  The  CMS  plans  to 
put  all  of  the  prescription  data 
for  2006,  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tion  on  medical  claims  filed 
by  hospitals  last  year  and  this 


I  kind  of  wish 
more  laptops 
were  affected  be¬ 
cause  most  of  [our] 
users  need  new  bat¬ 
teries  anyway. 

DIRECTOR  OF 

RIESTER  CORP. 


old  batteries  between  offices. 

Analyst  Jack  Gold,  who 
wrote  the  report,  calculated 
that  the  unreimbursed  costs 
would  add  up  to  $625,000  for 
a  company  that  has  to  replace 
5,000  batteries.  In  all,  he  pre¬ 
dicted  that  swapping  out  the 
estimated  3  million  recalled 


year,  into  the  warehouse  by 
next  spring.  That  will  involve 
16TB  of  data,  Evangelist  said. 

After  the  initial  loading 
process  is  completed,  busi¬ 
ness  users  “have  to  make  the 
determination  on  how  much 
data  will  be  useful”  to  add  to 
the  new  system,  he  said.  As 
a  result,  Evangelist  said  he 
couldn’t  provide  details  about 
the  project’s  overall  cost  or  the 
potential  for  phasing  out  exist¬ 
ing  data  warehouses. 

Single  Platform 

The  CMS  currently  houses 
about  100TB  of  data  in  mul¬ 
tiple  data  warehouses  that 
aren’t  linked  to  one  another. 
“There  isn’t  a  very  easy  way . . . 
to  look  at  all  this  data  without 
pulling  it  together,”  Evange¬ 
list  said.  He  noted  that  the 
agency’s  goal  is  to  develop  a 
single  system  for  storing  all 
of  the  claims  it  receives,  in¬ 
cluding  those  filed  by  doctors’ 
offices,  and  then  integrate  the 
information  with  data  from 


batteries  in  corporate  laptops 
will  result  in  added  costs  of 
$372  million. 

“That’s  an  overhead  tax  on 
using  laptops,  and,  of  course, 
manufacturers  won’t  cover 
that  cost,”  Gold  said.  “In  fact, 
they  may  laugh  at  you  if  you 
ask  to  be  reimbursed.” 

Peterson  was  the  only  IT 
manager  out  of  the  15  inter¬ 
viewed  who  said  he  had  infor¬ 
mally  tallied  the  so-called  soft 
costs  of  replacing  the  recalled 
batteries. 

The  government  of  Kane 
County,  Ill.,  replaced  the  bat¬ 
teries  in  about  50  of  its  400 
Dell  laptops  but  didn’t  bother 
counting  the  labor  time  in¬ 
volved,  said  David  Siles,  the 


operational  systems  and  exter¬ 
nal  data  sources. 

The  CMS  also  hopes  that 
having  a  single,  unified  source 
of  information  to  analyze 
would  improve  its  ability  to 
identify  potential  fraud  in 
claims,  Evangelist  said. 

Within  the  next  week  or 
two,  the  CMS  is  expected  to 
announce  a  contract  worth 
more  than  $50  million  with 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
for  a  new  program  that  will 
provide  technology  for  min¬ 
ing  the  claims  data  for  signs  of 
fraud  and  abuse. 

The  CMS  is  building  the  in¬ 
tegrated  repository  with  data 
warehouse  technology  from 
NCR  Corp.’s  Teradata  unit. 
The  agency  is  also  using  Infor- 
matica  Inc.’s  extract,  transform 
and  load  tools  and  Cognos  Inc.’s 
business  intelligence  software 
as  part  of  the  enterprise  ware¬ 
house  project,  said  Evangelist. 

Stephen  Brobst,  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer  at  Teradata,  said 
the  model  being  used  to  build 


Health  Agency  Begins  Effort 
To  Pull  Together  Claims  Data 


county’s  chief  technology  of¬ 
ficer.  “Sometimes  it  costs  more 
to  track  the  soft  costs  involved 
with  repairs  than  to  just  deal 
with  them,”  he  said. 

Schon  Crouse,  a  mobility  in¬ 
tegration  analyst  at  Children’s 
Hospital  Inc.  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  said  the  hospital  has  re¬ 
placed  the  batteries  in  20  of  its 
150  Dell  laptops. 

As  for  the  stafF  time  that 
went  into  the  replacement  ef¬ 
fort,  “you’ll  never  get  that  cost 
paid  back,”  he  said.  But  Crouse 
added  that  the  hospital  didn’t 
track  how  much  time  its  work¬ 
ers  spent  on  the  batteries. 

Craig  Mathias,  an  analyst 
at  Farpoint  Group  in  Ash¬ 
land,  Mass.,  said  many  large 
companies  should  be  able  to 
minimize  the  time  and  effort 
involved  in  locating  affected 
batteries  because  they  use 
desktop  management  software, 
which  can  match  the  names 
and  locations  of  users  to  PC 
and  battery  serial  numbers. » 


THE  CMS  initially  will  store  hospital 
and  prescription  drug  claims  in  its 
new  data  warehouse. 

the  repository  is  designed 
to  capture  detailed  data  for 
analysis,  not  summary  data. 

“If  you  start  summarizing  data, 
you’re  not  able  to  see  the  rela¬ 
tionships  in  the  way  you  need 
to  —  that  total  picture  of  all 
the  different  health  care  deliv¬ 
ery  [methods],”  Brobst  said. 

The  new  system  will  also 
require  the  CMS  to  check  ad¬ 
ditional  categories  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  data  quality  problems, 
Brobst  said.  In  the  past,  the 
agency’s  data  cleansing  efforts 
have  focused  on  informa¬ 
tion  required  for  payment  of 
claims,  such  as  diagnosis  and 
procedure  codes.  But  now, 
Brobst  said,  demographic  in¬ 
formation  and  other  categories 
need  to  be  cleansed  as  well  to 
ensure  that  analysis  results 
are  accurate.  ► 
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software  helps  your  IT  staff  to  break  down  the  complex  barriers  in  your  data  flow,  ensuring  information  moves  seamlessly  and  securely  ;A 

between  data  sources  and  points  of  action.  So  if  you’re  ready  to  make  the  Unwired  Enterprise  a  reality,  let  Sybase  help  you  deliver  some 
serious  results.  To  learn  more,  visit  www.sybase.com/getserious15 


i  A  V 
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German  Railway  Tests 
Biometric  Technology 

MUNICH 

ERMAN  RAILWAY  company 
Deutsche  Bahn  AG  is  testing 
so-called  intelligent  surveillance 
technology  that  it  hopes  can  help  stop 
any  attempts  by  terrorists  to  smuggle 
bombs  onto  its  trains,  which  carry 
1.8  million  passengers  daily. 

Jens  Puls,  director  of  corporate  se¬ 
curity  at  Berlin-based  Deutsche  Bahn, 
said  at  the  Systems  2006  trade  show 
here  last  week  that  the  railway  is  “a 
couple  of  weeks”  into  a  pilot  project 
involving  a  facial-recognition  system 
designed  to  detect  known  terrorists  or 
other  criminals  and  then  alert  security 
personnel. 

As  part  of  the  pilot  proj¬ 
ect,  cameras  have  been  set 
up  to  scan  the  train  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  city  of  Mainz 
in  search  of  200  people 
who  have  volunteered  to 
have  their  pictures  stored 
in  a  database.  The  testing 
will  determine  whether 
the  biometric  software 
can  recognize  their  facial 
features,  Puls  said. 

The  Deutsche  Bahn  test 


follows  failed  attempts  by  terrorists  to 
bomb  two  trains  in  July  following  the 
end  of  the  World  Cup  soccer  tourna¬ 
ment,  which  was  held  in  Germany. 

■  JOHN  BLAU,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Munich  Mayor  Touts 
Start  of  Shift  to  Linux 

MUNICH 

FTER  SOME  delays,  the  city  of 
Munich  is  pushing  full  speed 
ahead  with  its  migration  to  Linux 
on  the  desktop,  and  Mayor  Christine 
Strobl  likes  what  she  sees. 

“I’m  no  technology  freak,  but  even 
I  must  admit  how  easy  it’s  been  to  mi¬ 
grate  to  the  new  software,”  Strobl  said 
last  week  in  a  speech  at  the  Systems 
2006  event.  “We’re  very 
happy  with  the  results 
so  far.” 

Munich’s  municipal 
government  began  re¬ 
placing  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  and  Office  soft¬ 
ware  with  desktop  Linux 
and  the  OpenOffice.org 
applications  suite  on 
about  14,000  PCs  last 
month. 

The  project  started 
about  a  year  later  than 


planned,  but  the  city  now  expects  a 
smooth  rollout.  Wilhelm  Hoegner,  Mu¬ 
nich’s  IT  director,  said  that  the  migra¬ 
tion  should  be  completed  by  2008  and 
that  he  thinks  the  cost  of  the  project 
will  come  in  below  its  budgeted  cost  of 
€35  million  ($44  million  U.S.). 

■  JOHN  BLAU,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 

SAP  Plans  NetWeaver 
Development  Service 

AMSTERDAM 

AP  AG  will  try  to  attract  new 
software  development  blood  via 
an  online  subscription  service 
aimed  at  helping  developers  create  ap¬ 
plications  using  its  NetWeaver  integra¬ 
tion  technology. 

SAP  announced  the  subscription 
service  at  the  European  edition  of  its 
TechEd  ’06  developers  conference 
here  two  weeks  ago,  saying  it  plans  to 
launch  the  service  next  year. 

The  offering  will  include  develop¬ 
ment  and  composition  tools  and  will 
be  made  available  through  the  SAP 
Developer  Network,  a  Web  site  that 
serves  as  a  central  resource  for  build¬ 
ing  NetWeaver  applications.  Rolf 
Schumann,  director  and  chief  technol¬ 
ogy  officer  in  charge  of  NetWeaver  so¬ 
lution  sales  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa,  declined  to  disclose  pricing 
plans  for  the  subscription  service. 

■  JOHN  BLAU,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Compiled  by  Mike  Bucken. 


Briefly  Noted 

The  European  Commission  has 
approved  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s 
$4.5  billion  acquisition  of  Mercury 
Interactive  Corp.,  finding  that  the 
proposed  deal  wouldn’t  impede 
competition  in  Europe.  The  EC  had 
investigated  whether  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  HP’s  and  Mercury’s  products 
would  force  competitors  out  of  the 
performance  management  market. 

■  PAUL  MELLER,  IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


Sierra  Atlantic  Inc.  has  acquired 

Iterion,  a  London-based  firm  that 
provides  project  management, 
business  analysis  and  technology 
implementation  consulting  services 
for  human  resources  and  finance 
departments.  Fremont,  Calif.-based 
Sierra  Atlantic  said  it  expects  the 
acquisition  to  strengthen  its  Euro¬ 
pean  outsourcing  operations.  Terms 
of  the  deal  weren’t  disclosed. 


BT  Group  PLC  has  bought  Mountain 

View,  Calif.-based  Counterpane  In¬ 
ternet  Security  Inc.,  which  provides 
managed  security  services  to  about 
550  companies.  London-based  BT 
said  Counterpane  will  become  a 
division  in  its  global  services  group. 
The  purchase  price  wasn’t  disclosed, 
but  a  BT  spokeswoman  said  it  was 
in  the  “tens  of  millions  of  dollars.” 

■  Robert  McMillan, 

IDG  NEWS  SERVICE 


GLOBAL  FACT 


High  end  of  the  projected 
range  for  semiconductor 
sales  in  China  this  year. 
The  market  is  expected 
to  grow  11%  to  15%  over 
last  year’s  level. 


EMC  to  Unveil  Backup  Monitor  at  SNW 


BY  SHARON  FISHER 

EMC  Corp.  this  week  plans 
to  unveil  new  offerings  in  its 
NetWorker  line  of  backup 
and  recovery  software 
during  the  Storage  Net¬ 
working  World  confer¬ 
ence  in  Orlando.  The 
conference  is  sponsored 
by  Computerworld  and 
the  Storage  Networking 
Industry  Association. 

The  offerings  include 
a  backup  monitor  called 
NetWorker  Dashboard  that’s 
based  on  core  technology  from 
EMC’s  older  Backup  Advisor 
monitor  and  features  manage¬ 
ment  interfaces  used  in  the 
NetWorker  line  of  products, 
said  Mark  Sorenson,  senior 
vice  president  of  information 
management  software  at  Hop- 
kinton,  Mass.-based  EMC. 

Rob  Emsley,  EMC’s  senior 


CONnnHWNlJI 


STORAGE 

NETWORK 

WORLD 


director  of  software  product 
marketing,  said  NetWorker 
Dashboard  offers  better  perfor¬ 
mance  than  Backup  Advisor, 
helping  users  find  the 
root  cause  of  backup 
problems  more  quickly. 

A  spokesman  said 
the  older  product  will 
continue  to  be  sold  as  a 
high-end  tool. 

Douglas  Suyemoto, 
operations  engineer  at 
Jeffer,  Mangels,  Butler 
&  Marmaro  LLP,  a  law  firm 
with  about  400  attorneys  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
beta-tested  EMC  NetWorker 
Dashboard  and  said  he  found 
it  easy  to  use.  However,  Suy¬ 
emoto  noted  that  the  firm  had 
to  halt  the  beta  test  at  one 
point  because  the  software 
only  supports  Version  7.3.2  of 
the  EMC  NetWorker  backup 


and  recovery  tool.  The  test  was 
put  on  hold  until  the  firm’s  San 
Francisco  office  upgraded  from 
Version  7.3. 

Suyemoto  also  noted  that 
NetWorker  Dashboard  lacks  a 
key  feature  that  he  requires: 
the  ability  to  check  backups 
—  which  includes  looking  into 
the  backup  logs  —  of  Micro¬ 
soft  Exchange  servers.  None¬ 
theless,  the  law  firm  plans  to 
purchase  the  product,  he  said. 

An  EMC  spokesman 
said  Version  1  of  NetWorker 
Dashboard  doesn’t  support 
Exchange  backups  but  noted 
that  the  company  does  offer  a 
tool  called  NetWorker  for  Ex¬ 
change  for  such  tasks. 

Lauren  Whitehouse,  an 
analyst  at  Enterprise  Strategy 
Group  Inc.  in  Milford,  Mass., 
said  EMC’s  Backup  Advisor 
software  may  still  appeal  to 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Other  announcements  expected 
at  Storage  Networking  World: 


■  IBM  will  announce  enhance¬ 
ments  to  the  IBM  System  Storage 
DS8000  Turbo  that  will  be  avail¬ 
able  Nov.  17,  starting  at  $178,000. 

■  IBM  will  also  bring  out  six 
models  of  its  700GB  tape  media 
to  be  available  Jan.  26,  starting  at 
$5,400  for  a  20-cartridge  pack. 

■  McData  Corp.  will  unveil  its 
Virtualizer  storage  management 
software,  which  will  be  available  in 
December. 


■  Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  will  an¬ 
nounce  two  InfiniteStorage  NAS 
appliances,  available  Dec.  4,  start¬ 
ing  at  $200,300  and  $92,000. 

some  companies.  She  said  it 
includes  some  features,  such 
as  customized  reporting  and 
alerting,  that  are  not  included 
in  NetWorker  Dashboard. 


Other  software  products 
that  EMC  will  announce  at 
the  SNW  conference  include 
Backup  Manager  for  Share- 
Point,  a  stand-alone  backup 
application  for  Microsoft 
SharePoint,  and  EMC  Net- 
Worker  Module  for  Meditech. 
The  latter  tool  can  be  used 
to  back  up  data  stored  in  the 
Meditech  Health  Care  Infor¬ 
mation  System  from  Medical 
Information  Technology  Inc. 
in  Westwood,  Mass. 

EMC  NetWorker  Dashboard 
Version  1.0  runs  on  Windows, 
Linux  and  Unix  and  will  be 
available  next  month  starting 
at  $2,000.  EMC  Backup  Man¬ 
ager  for  SharePoint  Version  1.0 
runs  on  Windows  and  will  be 
available  next  month  starting 
at  $2,500.  EMC  NetWorker 
Module  for  Meditech  Version 
1.0  runs  on  Windows,  Linux 
and  Unix  and  is  available  now 
starting  at  $4,950.  * 


DO  YOUR  CUSTOMERS,  EMPLOYEES  AND 
INVESTORS  DEMAND  THAT  YOUR  BUSINESS  BE 
AVAILABLE  24/7  —  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION? 


SUNGARD 


Availability  Services 


Of  course  they  do. 


No  one  wants  business  interruptions.  In  fact,  a  recent 
IDC  study*  shows  that  organizations  are  looking  to  reduce 
total  downtime— planned  and  unplanned— by  53%  in  the 
four-year  period  ending  in  2007.  Easier  said  than  done, 
right?  Especially  when  you’re  faced  with  three 
constant  challenges: 

■  IT  downtime  targets  keep  getting  more  aggressive; 

■  Budget  constraints  continue  to  impact  your  ability 
to  address  these  targets;  and 

■  The  trade-off  always  seems  to  involve  giving  up 
flexibility  and  control. 

Information  Availability:  A  New  Way 
of  Looking  at  Cost-Effectively 
Managing  Risk 

You  want  your  information  available  where,  when  and  how 
you  need  it— and  that’s  not  an  easy  task.  You  have  critical 
applications  that  must  be  “always  on”  and  can  never  go 
down,  second-tier  applications  that  need  to  be  in  an 
“always  ready”  mode  to  be  brought  back  up  quickly  if 
they’re  interrupted,  and  less  time-sensitive  applications 
that  have  a  lower  impact  on  the  business  and  can  be 
recovered  with  a  tape-based  recovery  solution  at  a 
secondary  site. 


And  you  want  flexibility.  This  means  not  having  to  invest, 
build  and  maintain  a  redundant  data  center  yourself, 
not  yielding  full  control  of  your  IT  environment  to  a  third 
party,  and  not  being  forced  to  standardize  on  a  single 
platform.  Plus,  you  want  this  flexibility  at  a  cost  that 
doesn’t  exceed  your  total  IT  budget. 

How  can  a  business  achieve  these  levels  of  uptime  and 
flexibility?  It’s  called  Information  Availability.  SunGard 
defines  this  as  “keeping  people  and  information 
connected— no  matter  what.”  And  most  important, 
you’re  always  in  control— you  determine  and  pay 
only  for  the  level  of  Information  Availability  you  need. 

Information  Availability  and 
Disaster  Recovery 

Not  all  systems  and  applications  are  equally  important- 
some  are  critical  and  some  are  less  time  sensitive.  SunGard 
also  knows  that  many  businesses  require  a  solution  that  is 
somewhere  in  between  “always  on”  and  “always  ready.” 

For  these,  we  can  show  you  how  to  achieve  a  higher  level 
of  availability  with  our  new  Advanced  Recovery™  solutions. 


Introducing  AdvancedRecoverySM 

Advanced  Recovery  encompasses  three  essential  elements— accurate  and  up-to-date  data  together  with  the  systems  and  workplace 
necessary  for  your  employees  to  use  that  data.  This  combination  of  replicated  or  vaulted  data  and  recovery  is  available  across  more 
than  30  platforms,  enabling  a  precise  match  with  nearly  any  type  of  custom  system  you  may  be  using,  now  or  in  the  future.  Most 
Advanced  Recovery  solutions  come  with  built-in  access  to  SunGard’s  customer  portal,  MySunGard.com,  so  that  you  can  securely 
monitor  your  equipment  and  data  during  regular  production  or  a  disaster  situation. 


How  Advanced  Recovery  Works 


Automated  Backup  and  Quicker  Recovery  with  Vaulting 

AdvancedRecovery  with  Vaulting  provides  you  with  continuous  automated  data  backup  to  a  secure  SunGard  facility,  cutting 
back  on  the  need  to  rely  solely  on  tape  for  backup  and  recovery.  This  is  a  great  solution  for  less-than-critical  data  that  still 
needs  to  be  accessible  during  a  recovery.  AdvancedRecovery  with  Vaulting  gives  your  business  a  recovery  solution  that’s 
quicker  than  a  tape  recovery,  while  providing  your  employees  a  safe,  off-site  location  to  utilize  the  data  in  the  event  your 
facilities  are  unavailable. 


Primary  Data  Center 


Microsoft 

Windows  Sun  Solaris 


'Vaulting  servers  must  have  a  software  agent  installed 


Utilize  Your  Most  Critical  Applications,  Even  in  the  Event  of  a  Disaster 

AdvancedRecovery  with  Server  Replication  provides  users  of  BlackBerry®,  Microsoft®  Exchange  and  SQL  Server  Database 
servers  a  safe,  off-site  place  to  store  and  manage  new,  revised  and  deleted  data.  So  at  time  of  disaster,  you  can  take 
advantage  of  a  failover  recovery  that  optimizes  the  recovery  time  and  point  objectives  set  by  your  business.  Employees 
located  at  an  end-user  data  center  can  then  access  the  data  from  the  secure  servers,  located  at  a  SunGard  facility,  and 
continue  with  normal  business  operations.  After  your  primary  location  is  back  up  and  running,  newly  created  data 
can  then  be  failed  back,  ultimately  helping  to  reduce  the  risk  of  critical  data  being  lost  during  a  disaster. 


Primary  Data  Center 


Microsoft  SQL 
BlackBerry  Exchange  Server 
Server  Server  Databases 


'Servers  must  have  software 
and  management  agents  installed. 


Tailored  to  Your  Business 

AdvancedRecovery  with  Storage  Replication  provides  companies  with  multiple  server  platforms,  and  a  safe,  off-site  place 
to  store  and  manage  new,  revised  and  deleted  data.  System  availability  is  improved  by  mirroring  critical  data  to  a  remote 
SunGard  facility.  If  the  data  is  needed  for  recovery,  a  storage  system  with  the  mirrored  data  can  be  connected  quickly  to 
SunGard  processors,  enabling  fast  resumption  by  employees  located  at  an  end-user  recovery  center.  AdvancedRecovery 
with  Storage  Replication  is  also  an  ideal  solution  for  companies  that  need  to  meet  stringent  regulatory  requirements  or 
have  significant  transactional  business  records. 


Covering  Current  and  Legacy  Platforms 

Advanced  Recovery  with  iSeries  Replication  provides  the  missing  piece  to  recover  your  legacy  or  current  AS/400,  iSeries  or 
i5  servers.  A  SunGard-owned  iSeries  server  is  utilized  as  a  data  replication  repository,  enabling  the  replication  of  your  data 
to  a  safe,  off-site  location  without  your  having  to  invest  in  additional  equipment.  During  an  unplanned  event,  the  data 
is  then  made  available  to  employees  working  at  a  SunGard  end-user  recovery  center. 


MySunOard.com 


*  IDC  White  Paper  sponsored  by  SunGard,  “Optimizing  Business  Performance  Requires  Optimizing  Information  Availability  Investments,”  #202391 ,  July  2006. 

SUNGARD  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SunGard  Development  Corp.,  and  KEEPING  PEOPLE  AND  INFORMATION  CONNECTED®  and  AdvancedRecoverySM 
are  trademarks  of  SunGard  Availability  Services  LP;  Microsoft®  Exchange  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation;  Blackberry  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  Research  in  Motion  Limited;  IBM,  AS/400,  iSeries  and  i5  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  IBM;  all  other  trade  names  are  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 


Eliminating  the  Limitations 

For  more  than  28  years  and  through  more  than  2,100 
recovery  situations,  SunGard  has  delivered  a  100% 
success  rate.  SunGard’s  new  Advanced  Recovery™ 
solutions  take  recovery  to  the  next  level,  providing 
even  greater  precision  in  your  recovery  time-frames, 
locations  and  data  points. 

We’re  constantly  evaluating  new  capabilities  to  meet 
your  rapidly  changing  business  requirements.  Today 
you  may  want  the  ability  to  recover  critical  data. 
Tomorrow  you  may  want  virtualization  techniques  so 
that  if  your  entire  data  center  disappears,  SunGard  has 
the  snapshots  to  quickly  re-create  it.  Our  Information 
Availability  and  AdvancedRecovery SM  solutions  are 
designed  to  grow  with  your  business. 


With  a  greater  degree  of  precision  and  uncommon 
flexibility,  you  can  be  confident  that  SunGard  has  you 
covered,  wherever  and  whenever  you  need  us.  Best 
of  all,  our  economies  of  scale  can  significantly  reduce 
your  expenses,  allowing  you  to  achieve  the  best 
possible  solution  for  your  specific  needs  at  a  lower 
total  cost  of  ownership  than  an  in-house  solution. 
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Availability  Services  Connected ? 

680  East  Swedesford  Road,  Wayne  PA  19087 
800-468-7483  |  www.availability.sungard.com 


Get  the  facts.  Visit  www.availability.sungard.com/MasteringRecovery 
to  download  a  free  copy  of  the  book  Mastering  Recovery. 
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Data  Center  Budgets  Face  Radical  Changes 


Consortium  head  says  facilities  costs 
are  surpassing  the  price  of  hardware 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

The  business  value  arising  from 
Moore’s  Law,  which  says  the 
number  of  transistors  on  a  chip 
will  double  about  every  two 
years,  is  being  turned 
on  its  head  by  the  rising 
costs  of  providing  power, 
cooling  and  other  facil¬ 
ity  support  for  servers. 

Those  costs  now  exceed 
the  price  of  the  comput¬ 
ing  hardware,  says  Ken 
Brill,  founder  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  The 
Uptime  Institute  Inc.,  a 
consortium  of  corporations  that 
run  very  large  data  centers.  In 
an  interview  with  Comput- 
erworld  last  week,  he  talked 
about  those  escalating  costs 
and  outlined  what  IT  managers 
can  do  to  improve  data  center 
energy  efficiency. 

What’s  the  biggest  threat  facing 
data  centers?  The  economic 
breakdown  of  Moore’s  Law. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that?  His¬ 


torically,  facilities  costs  have 
been  3%  of  IT’s  total  budget, 
but  the  economic  breakdown 
of  Moore’s  Law  means  that  fa¬ 
cilities  costs  [including  power 
consumption]  are  going 
to  be  climbing  to  5%, 
10%  and  higher.  That 
will  change  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  IT.  The  business 
question  becomes,  Will 
IT  get  more  money  so 
the  increasing  portion 
of  the  budget  that  facili¬ 
ties  represents  doesn’t 
crowd  out  other  IT 
initiatives?  Or  will  the  increas¬ 
ing  facilities  [costs]  result  in 
curtailing  other  things?  That’s 
the  economic  truncation  of 
Moore’s  Law. 

What’s  the  business  cost  of  the 
breakdown  of  Moore’s  Law?  The 

business  cost  is  that  the  return 
on  investment  that  people 
think  they  are  going  to  get 
is  not  going  to  be  there. 

How  can  business  and  facilities 


representatives  work  to  adapt 
to  increasing  facilities  costs? 

The  application  justification 
process  needs  to  change  so  it 
includes  all  the  cost.  Typically, 
you  are  looking  at  just  the  IT 
cost  of  the  hardware  and  the 
cost  of  running  that  hardware. 

Companies  can’t  eliminate  the 
use  of  larger  and  denser  serv¬ 
ers,  so  how  can  they  change  the 
economics?  First,  when  buying 
equipment,  look  not  only  at 
performance  per  dollar,  but 
[also]  look  at  performance  per 
watt.  Be  sharper  on  buying.  IT 
has  to  become  conscious  of 
energy  efficiency  and  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  manufacturers  to 
be  more  energy-aware.  That’s 
going  to  benefit  everybody  in 
the  long  term.  A  second  thing 
is  to  kill  dead  servers  —  serv¬ 
ers  that  are  still  running  but 
not  actively  doing  anything. 

How  much  of  an  issue  are  dead 
servers?  From  10%  to  30%  of 
the  load  in  a  data  center  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  servers  that  aren’t 
doing  anything.  By  turning 
off  those  servers,  you  can  cut 
your  energy  consumption.  The 


problem  is  there  is  no  incen¬ 
tive  —  there  is  risk  but  no  in¬ 
centive  —  to  turn  them  off. 

Why  isn’t  the  incentive  to  turn  off 
unused  servers  apparent?  Who 

has  to  turn  the  server  off?  The 
data  center  manager.  He’s 
measured  on  availability,  not 
on  costs.  You  discover  the  10% 
to  30%  of  dead  servers  when¬ 
ever  you  move  a  data  center, 
because  that’s  the  only  time 
you  have  to  turn  stuff  off. 

What  else  can  companies  do  to 
cut  data  center  costs?  Con¬ 
solidate  multiple  servers  onto  a 
bigger  platform,  which  will  be 
more  energy-efficient.  [And]  IT 
can  enable  the  power-saving 
features  that  are  now  built  into 
many  new  servers.  Finally,  IT 
managers  can  reduce  “bloat¬ 
ware”  —  software  with  inef¬ 
ficient  code  requiring  a  bigger 
processor  to  get  through  it. 

Are  companies  wasting  money 
on  cooling  systems?  Most  data 
centers  are  consuming  from 
20%  to  40%  more  energy  then 
they  should  because  the  cool¬ 
ing  systems  are  not  well  opti- 
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mized.  For  instance,  here  is  a 
common  issue  in  a  computing 
room  with  multiple  cooling 
units:  You  may  see  that  one 
unit  is  dehumidifying  and  the 
unit  immediately  adjacent  to 
it  is  humidifying,  so  you  have 
dueling  cooling  units. 

What  can  be  done  to  cost- 
efhciently  cool  systems  in  data 
centers?  In  2000,  at  500  watts 
to  1,000  watts  per  cabinet,  you 
could  do  anything  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  cool  it.  You  could  be 
totally  incompetent,  [and]  you 
could  successfully  cool  it.  You 
may  not  have  done  it  energy- 
efficiently,  but  that  was  never 
measured,  so  nobody  knew 
how  badly  it  was  done.  As  the 
density  per  cabinet  increases, 
the  mask  is  ripped  off  and  a 
user’s  responsibility  becomes 
apparent.  For  computer  rooms 
with  raised  floors,  the  institute 
has  promoted  hot  aisles  and 
cold  aisles  for  over  10  years.  It’s 
accepted  as  an  optimal  solu¬ 
tion.  But  you  go  into  computer 
room  after  computer  room  and 
you  see  that  the  equipment  is 
lined  up  facing  up  one  direc¬ 
tion.  As  a  result,  people  have 
hot  spots.  And  if  you  have  hot 
spots,  you  go  out  and  buy  more 
air  conditioning. » 


QlikTech  Moves  to  Broaden 
User  Access  to  Bl  Tools 


BY  HEATHER  HAVENSTEIN 

QlikTech  International  AB  last 
week  unveiled  a  new  pricing 
model  for  its  business  intel¬ 
ligence  (BI)  tools  that  it  con¬ 
tends  will  make  it  far  cheaper 
for  companies  to  provide  an 
unlimited  number  of  users 
with  access  to  data  analysis 
and  reporting  tools. 

QlikTech,  a  maker  of  tools 
that  allow  users  to  analyze  and 
query  large  amounts  of  data 
without  having  to  aggregate  it 
in  a  data  warehouse,  said  the 
new  pricing  option,  QlikView 
for  Communities,  provides 
unlimited  user  access  to  its 
QlikView  BI  tools  for  a  flat  rate. 

The  QlikView  tools  were 
previously  sold  only  on  a  per¬ 
user  basis.  That  option  is  no 
longer  available. 


Company  officials  declined 
to  disclose  the  flat  rate  for  the 
new  program. 

Anthony  Deighton,  vice 
president  of  marketing  at  Rad¬ 
nor,  Pa.-based  QlikTech,  said 
the  new  model  can  help  com¬ 
panies  extend  analysis  and 
reporting  capabilities  outside 
of  firewalls  to  large  numbers 
of  customers  and  partners. 

“We  take  the  user  issue  off 
the  table  and  simply  talk  about 
how  many  applications  you 
want  to  roll  out,”  said  Deighton. 

Michael  Schanker,  director 
of  marketing  at  Zyme  Solu¬ 
tions  Inc.,  which  currently 
pays  per-user  fees  for  the  Qlik¬ 
Tech  tools,  said  his  company 
plans  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  licensing  model. 

Redwood  Shores,  Calif.- 


based  Zyme,  which  analyzes 
channel  data  for  clients  in 
the  high-tech  sector,  uses 
QlikView  to  provide  reporting 
and  analysis  of  data  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  over  the  Internet. 

Today,  most  Zyme  clients 
have  a  core  group  of  power 
users  who  access  QlikView 
daily  and  a  much  larger  group 
of  users  who  want  to  access 
the  analyses  only  occasionally, 
Schanker  said.  The  customers 
don’t  want  fees  to  fluctuate 
depending  on  user  numbers  at 
any  given  time,  he  said. 

“People  assume  whatever 
reporting  or  BI  tool  they  have 
will  be  expensive,  and  they 
are  used  to  the  notion  that  it  is 
restricted  to  a  certain  number 
of  users,”  Schanker  said.  “We 
don’t  want  to  ask  our  custom¬ 
ers  how  many  people  will  be 
using  it  each  month.  They 
don’t  want  [their  costs]  to  fluc¬ 
tuate  because  20  more  people 
access  the  channel  data.” 


People  assume 
whatever 
reporting  or  BI  tool 
they  have  will  be 
expensive,  and  they 
are  used  to  the  notion 
that  it  is  restricted  to 
a  certain  number  of 
users. 

MICHAEL  SCHANKER, 

DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING. 

ZYME  SOLUTIONS  INC. 


The  QlikTech  tool  set  can 
analyze  and  query  data  in 
memory,  according  to  the 
company.  Data  does  not  have 
to  be  moved  to  a  disk-based 
storage  system  prior  to  analy¬ 
sis  as  it  does  with  traditional 
BI  tools,  the  company  said. 

In  a  research  report  released 
this  month,  Stamford,  Conn.- 
based  Gartner  Inc.  noted  that 


such  in-memory  methods  of 
data  analysis  are  faster  than 
traditional  online  analytical 
processing  methods. 

Schanker  said  Zyme  chose 
QlikTech’s  offering  because 
it’s  far  easier  to  train  nontech¬ 
nical  users  to  run  QlikView 
than  it  is  to  train  them  to  use 
traditional  BI  tools. 

In  addition,  because  a  new 
cube  isn’t  required  each  time 
a  hierarchy  —  such  as  sales 
territories  or  product  catego¬ 
ries  —  changes,  QlikView  can 
be  easily  customized  for  new 
users,  he  said.  Zyme  can  usu¬ 
ally  get  clients  up  on  QlikTech 
within  two  to  four  weeks, 
Schanker  added. 

QlikTech  last  week  also 
brought  out  QlikView  Pub¬ 
lisher  4,  a  management  tool,  for 
large-scale  QlikView  projects. 
The  updated  tool  is  designed 
to  streamline  security  and  au¬ 
tomation  administration,  the 
company  said.  » 
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YOU  ALWAYS  HAD 
THE  BRAINS.  IT  WAS 

THE  TECHNOLOGY 
THAT  WAS  A  LITTLE 
SCATTERED. 


i:,'i  i  i:  f .  ;  new  technology  designed  to  improve  performance  of  multithreaded  software  products  and  hardware-aware  multitasking  operating  systems  and  may  require  appropriate  operating  system  software  for  full  benefit;  check  with  software  provider  to 
it  mme  suitability;  not  ail  customers  or  software  applications  will  necessarily  benefit  from  use  of  this  technology.  Requires  a  separately  purchased  64-bit  operating  system  and  64-bit  software  products  to  take  advantage  of  the  64-bit  processing  capabilities  of 
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Introducing  the  new  HP  BladeSystem  c-Class 
with  Insight  Control  Management. 


The  new,  intuitive  HP  BladeSystem  c-Class 
thinks  just  like  you  do  — letting  you  monitor 
your  infrastructure  while  helping  to 
analyze  your  future  needs.  First,  HP's 
OnBoard  Administrator  gives  you  out-of- 
the-box  setup  and  configuration  combined 
with  power,  cooling  and  enclosure  management.  After  that,  the  Insight 
Control  software  steps  in  to  let  you  control  the  rest  of  your  environment, 
locally  or  remotely.  And  thanks  to  the  integrated  Insight  Display  — our 
unique  LCD  screen  — you  can  interact  right  at  the  source  to  manage, 
deploy  or  troubleshoot. 

Simply  plug  in  the  HP  ProLiant  BL460c  server  blade,  featuring 
Dual-Core  Intel®  Xeonr  Processors,  and  you'll  get  faster  performance 
and  the  versatility  to  support  32-  and  64-bit  computing  environments. 


To  experience  the  HP  BladeSystem  and  download 
IDC  White  Papers,  go  to  YouAlwaysHadlt.com/brains4 

Call  1-866-625-4090  or  visit  your  local  reseller 


Use  the  HP  BladeSystem  c-Class  for  your  business  and  you'll  experience 
greater  control  over  your  time  and  resources. 


the  Dual-Core  Intel  Xeon  Processor.  Given  the  wide  range  of  software  applications  available,  performance  of  a  system  including  a  64-bit  operating  system  will  vary.  Intel's  numbering  is  not  a  measurement  of  higher  performance.  Intel,  the  Intel  Logo  Xeon  and  Xe.n 
Inside  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  The  information  contained  herein  is  subject  to  change  without  notice.  ©2006  Hewlett-Packard  Development.  Company  <  P 
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DON  TENNANT 


MICHAEL  H.  HUGOS 


‘In  This  Together’ 


IN  THE  PAST  SIX  WEEKS,  I’ve  written  four  edi¬ 
torials  that  have  addressed  Hewlett-Packard’s 
actions  as  they  relate  to  corporate  responsibility 
and  accountability.  I’ve  repeatedly  taken  the  com¬ 
pany  to  task  for  its  failure  to  foster  an  open,  trans¬ 
parent,  customer-centric  relationship  with  its  users. 


I  recognize  that  in  do¬ 
ing  so,  I  run  the  risk  of 
being  perceived  as  en¬ 
gaging  in  opportunistic 
HP-bashing  and  having 
some  sort  of  bias  against 
HP.  While  a  perception  of 
bias  is  damaging  for  any 
journalist,  Pm  willing  to 
take  that  risk  rather  than 
skirt  issues  I  strongly  feel 
warrant  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no 
incentive  for  anyone  in 
my  position  to  bash  or  in  any  way 
damage  HP  or  any  other  technology 
vendor.  My  livelihood,  not  to  mention 
the  livelihoods  of  my  colleagues,  is 
dependent  on  the  economic  health  of 
Computerworld,  which  in  turn  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  advertisers  like  HP.  The 
stronger  and  more  successful  HP  and 
other  technology  vendors  are,  the 
more  we  stand  to  benefit. 

Computerworld  certainly  isn’t 
unique  in  that  regard.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  technology  suppliers’  user 
communities.  And  it’s  especially  true 
of  their  partners. 

Consulting  and  services  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  built  their  businesses 
by  supporting  HP  platforms  have 
tied  their  fortunes  so  closely  to  HP’s 
success  that  anything  that  damages 
HP  damages  them.  So  they’re  natu¬ 
rally  as  protective  and  supportive  of 
HP  as  anyone  wearing  an  HP  badge 
in  Palo  Alto.  But  their  exasperation  is 
beginning  to  surface. 

Many  of  these  partners  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  disillusioned  with 
the  quality  of  products  and  services 
that  HP  is  delivering.  And  there’s  no 
area  of  greater  concern  and  frustra¬ 
tion  than  customer  support. 

Some  scathing  assessments  of  HP’s 
customer  support  performance  are 
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coming  from  the  partner 
and  user  communities, 
as  even  a  casual  review 
of  online  forums  will  at¬ 
test.  Although  HP  hasn’t 
publicized  the  fact,  it’s 
no  secret  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  is  shifting  much  of  its 
product  support  to  India, 
Costa  Rica  and  China. 
The  problem  is  that  the 
support  technicians  in 
these  locations  appear  to 
be  poorly  trained  and  are 
often  incapable  of  solv¬ 
ing  customers’  problems. 

Last  week,  I  discussed  this  matter 
extensively  with  consultants  from 
two  HP  partners  whose  companies 
specialize  in  OpenVMS  systems. 

Both  expressed  concern  about  a 
trend  they’ve  noticed  over  the  past 
several  months:  These  support  tech¬ 
nicians  are  turning  to  public  user 
forums  to  solicit  fixes  to  customer 
problems.  Customer  queries  submit¬ 
ted  through  legitimate  HP  support 


channels  are  showing  up  on  forums 
like  Google  Groups  and  HP’s  IT 
Resource  Center  as  slightly  altered 
postings  from  individuals  in  China 
and  India. 

“This  is  neither  professional  nor 
credible  and  certainly  begs  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  an  HP  support 
contract,”  said  one  of  the  consultants, 
Bruce  Claremont  of  Migration  Spe¬ 
cialties  International  in  Colorado. 
Claremont  stressed  that  his  motiva¬ 
tion  in  raising  the  issue  is  not  to  bash 
HP,  but  rather  to  help  the  company. 

The  other  consultant,  who  spoke 
on  condition  of  anonymity,  was 
highly  critical  of  the  current  support 
situation.  “It  really  is  as  if  they  view 
customers  as  an  expense  and  incon¬ 
venience  to  be  handled  as  cheaply  as 
possible,”  he  said.  He,  too,  stressed 
that  his  interest  is  in  helping  HP  un¬ 
derstand  customer  expectations.  “It’s 
not  an  ‘us  vs.  them’  thing,”  he  said. 
“We’re  all  in  this  together.” 

Mike  Rigodanzo,  HP’s  senior  vice 
president  of  technology  services,  says 
that  customer  feedback  is  acted  upon 
by  a  dedicated  team  and  that  training 
is  his  top  priority.  My  colleagues  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  join  HP’s  users 
and  partners  in  hoping  he’s  successful.  * 


As  Ye  SOA, 
So  Shall 
Ye  Reap 

I  GOT  A  CALL  from  a  re¬ 
porter  the  other  day;  he 
was  doing  an  article  on 
SOA  and  wanted  me  to 
clarify  a  few  points  for  him. 

I  told  him  I’d  be  glad  to  share  my 
wisdom  on  the  subject.  He  began  by 
asking  me  to  define  SOA.  “Oh  boy,”  I 
thought.  “This  guy  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand  the  simplest  things.  Where’s 
he  been  for  the  past  three  years?  I 
guess  it’s  my  duty  to  explain  IT  to  the 
masses.”  I  took  a  deep  breath  and  said, 
“Now,  this  is  pretty  complex,  so  listen 
carefully  and  take  notes. 

“SOA  stands  for  service-oriented 
architecture;  that  means  you  use  ser¬ 
vices  to  orient  your 
architecture.  Are  you 
with  me?” 

“OK,  but  please 
explain  what  that 
means,”  he  persisted. 

I  told  him  that  you 
could  think  of  all  your 
existing  systems  as 
being  made  up  of  ser¬ 
vices.  You  could  cre¬ 
ate  new  systems  by 
recombining  services 
you  already  have  and 
writing  a  couple  of 
new  services.  Presto 
—  whole  new  applica¬ 
tions  developed  right 
before  your  eyes.  Of 
course,  you  have  to 
make  sure  those  ser¬ 
vices  are  loosely  coupled  so  they  bind 
properly  at  runtime. 

“Is  this  like  code  reusability,  which 
IT  people  have  been  talking  about 
since  the  mainframe  days?”  he  asked. 

I  told  him  no,  this  is  different.  This 
time  we  really  mean  it;  we’re  not  just 
talking  about  it.  His  next  comment  was, 
“This  sounds  a  lot  like  object-oriented 
design  and  programming.  Aren’t  what 
you  now  call  services  the  same  as  what 
you  used  to  call  objects?  And  weren’t 
those  objects  also  supposed  to  be  loose¬ 
ly  coupled?”  He  was  starting  to  bug  me 
with  his  smarty-pants  questions. 

I  patiently  explained  that  object- 
oriented  stuff  is  old  hat,  last  century, 
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ancient  history.  I  told  him  that  SOA  is 
the  way  we  do  things  now  and  that  he 
should  stop  cluttering  up  his  head  with 
useless,  has-been  ideas. 

He  persisted  with  this  irritating  line 
of  questioning,  but  I  did  my  best  to  stay 
calm  and  polite.  “Tell  me  how  this  is 
different  from  object-oriented,”  he  said. 
I  told  him  that  SOA  is  standards-based. 
I  figured  that  ought  to  put  him  in  his 
place.  Then  he  asked  if  these  standards 
are  like  the  old  CORBA  or  DCOM  stan¬ 
dards.  Boy,  he  was  really  pushing  my 
buttons  now. 

I  took  another  deep  breath  and  con¬ 
tinued.  “In  the  bad  old  days,  all  we  had 


was  CORBA  and  DCOM,  and  let  me  tell 
you,  that  was  a  hassle  because  people 
didn’t  agree  on  those  standards,  so  they 
weren’t  any  good.  Now,  with  SOA,  all 
you  do  is  make  a  UDDI  —  we  call  that 
‘Uddie’  —  and  that’s  what  lists  all  the 
services  in  your  company.  Then  you  use 
SOAP,  or  ‘Soap,’  to  get  those  services 
to  talk  to  each  other  over  a  service  bus. 
Think  of  that  like  a  real  bus,  as  in,  ‘You 
gotta  get  the  right  services  on  the  bus.’ 

“Then  you  get  those  SOA  —  or  ‘Sowa’ 
—  systems  cooking  away,  and  you  use 
complex  event  processing  —  we  call 
that  CEP,  or  ‘Sep’  —  to  keep  track  of 
what’s  going  on.  And  then  the  last 


thing  you  do  to  deliver  those  Sep  Sowa 
systems  —  we  IT  guys  also  like  to  call 
them  composite  applications,  or  CA 
(not  to  be  confused  with  the  vendor 
called  CA)  —  is  create  a  personalized 
Web-based  portal.  And  there  you  have  it. 

“Oh,  and  I  almost  forgot:  You  also 
need  to  have  a  WSDL  —  that’s  ‘Wizdle’ 
—  to  be  able  to  define  all  the  objects  —  I 
mean  services  —  in  your  company  that 
you  can  use  to  create  your  Sep  Sowas.” 

Then,  to  really  drive  home  my  point, 

I  said,  “And  remember,  SOA  is  business- 
based,  not  like  all  that  old  stuff  that 
came  before  and  fussed  over  lots  of 
technical  bits  and  bytes  things.” 


The  reporter  was  silent.  I  figured  I’d 
finally  gotten  through  to  him.  Then  he 
asked,  “Do  you  know  what  PCMCIA 
stands  for?” 

“Of  course,”  I  said.  “Personal  Com¬ 
puter  Memory  Card  International 
Association.” 

“No,”  he  said.  “It  means  ‘People  Can’t 
Memorize  Computer  Industry  Acro¬ 
nyms.’  ”  Then  I  heard  a  click,  and  the 
line  went  dead.  » 
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E-voting  Believers 

YOU  COULD  have  it  all  with 
e-voting  if  election  officials 
would  simply  insist  on  e-voting  ma¬ 
chines  that  print  out  each  person’s 
vote  [“Q&A:  Go  Back  to  Paper 
Ballots,  Says  E-voting  Expert,”  Com- 
puterworld.com,  Sept.  20],  f  hen  the 
voter  could  verify  the  vote  he  cast 
before  finalizing  it.  The  voter  would 
leave  the  paper  verification  (which 
would  not  identify  him)  with  the 
precinct  staff  to  serve  as  an  audit 
trail  for  recounts.  You  would  still  get 
the  advantage  of  electronic  counting 
of  votes  without  all  the  problems 
associated  with  manual  vote  count¬ 
ing.  The  paper  would  just  be  used 
for  recounts  or  spot  checks  of  the 
e-voting  machines  to  make  sure  the 
counts  were  correct.  It  has  always 
been  up  to  voters  to  make  sure  they 
vote  as  they  intended  by  inspecting 
their  vote. 

David  McCianahan 
Software  architect, 

Oak  Ridge,  Term. 


Electronic  voting  has 

been  around  for  over  a  decade, 
and,  yes,  it  continues  to  be  haunted 
by  concerns  over  security,  accuracy 
and  integrity.  But  Avi  Rubin  doesn’t 
acknowledge  that  e-voting  works 
very  well  in  states  like  Nevada. 

It's  no  coincidence  that  Nevada 
is  leading  the  nation  in  e-voting. 
Nevada’s  regulation  of  the  gaming 
industry,  particularly  slot  machines, 
is  stricter  than  federal  and  most 
state  regulations  for  e-voting.  In  fact, 
when  Nevada  introduced  its  e-voting 
systems  in  2004,  the  state  Gaming 
Control  Board’s  Electronic  Services 


Division,  which  is  responsible  for 
verifying  the  security  of  electronic 
gambling  machines,  reviewed  the 
system  and  declared  it  secure. 

Rubin  also  doesn't  seem  to  be 
aware  that  the  Association  for  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  Professionals 
adopted  a  nine-point  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  e-voting  standards  in  2004 
based  primarily  on  Nevada’s  gaming 
industry  regulations,  or  that  the 
AITP  is  leading  other  IT  professional 
organizations  in  influencing  federal 
and  state  e-voting  standards. 

The  AITP’s  nine  points  are: 

1.  Public  access  to  the  related  soft¬ 
ware  to  permit  independent  inspec¬ 
tion  and  confidence  in  its  accuracy. 

2.  Independent  testing,  includ¬ 
ing  random  spot  checks,  similar  to 
existing  Nevada  provisions  for  slot 
machine  testing. 

3.  Meticulous,  constantly  updated 
standards  for  machines. 

4.  Scrutiny  of  manufacturers  to 
ensure  their  independence  from 
parties  and  candidates. 

5.  An  independent  testing  lab  with 
an  arm’s-length  relationship  with  the 
manufacturers  it  polices  and  that’s 
open  to  inquiries  from  the  public. 

6.  A  mechanism  for  immediate 
Election  Day  inspection  of  sus¬ 
pected  defective  machines. 

7.  A  mechanism  for  voter  review  of 
paper  copies  of  ballots  prior  to  cast¬ 
ing  a  vote  and  preservation  of  those 
ballots  for  any  required  recounts. 

8.  An  alternative  voting  mecha¬ 
nism,  such  as  early  postal  balloting, 
for  those  who  refuse  to  trust  the 
machines. 

9.  Random  but  thorough  Elec¬ 
tion  Day  parallel  testing  of  voting 
machines. 


Walking  away  from  e-voting  is  not 
the  answer.  If  states  would  incorpo¬ 
rate  these  recommendations  in  their 
e-voting  requirements,  secure  and 
reliable  e-voting  would  be  attainable. 
Norbert  J.  Kubilus,  CCP  MBCS 
Chairman,  AITP  Legislative 
Affairs  Committee, 

North  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


Painful  Lessons 

I’M  SORRY  to  report  that  many 
of  us  in  the  trenches  read  Michael 
Hugos’  article  “Lessons  Learned 
From  a  Major  Failure"  [Opinions, 
Aug.  21]  and  nodded  in  agreement. 
Mark  A.  Sanderson 
Database  administrator, 

Naples,  Fla. 


Skills  Still  Count 

PLEASE  THANK  the  writer 
of  “The  Myth  of  ‘Versatilists’  ” 
[Opinions,  Sept.  4]  for  addressing 
this  industry  ruse.  Versatilists?  Ha! 
As  someone  recently  in  the  job  mar¬ 
ket  (who  thankfully  landed  a  good 
job),  I  can  attest  that  it  was  specific 
skills  and  personality  that  employers 
were  seeking.  They  weren’t  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  long  list  of  varied  skills. 
Andre  De  Leon 
Network  administrator, 

Tucson,  Ariz. 


VERSATILIST  IS  a  transitional 
designation.  In  the  future,  the 
worker  who  will  retain  his  job  and 
grow  will  be  the  one  who  is  techni¬ 
cally  strong  and  can  work  outside  of 
technology. 

Being  in  technology  is  no  longer 
about  getting  to  do  the  cool  stuff.  It 
is  about  bringing  value  to  the  table, 


whether  it  be  monetary,  social  or 
otherwise.  To  do  this,  one  must  be 
able  to  discuss  the  technology  and 
show  how  it  can  bring  value  to  the 
business.  This  is  not  a  versatilist 
but  rather  a  dual  role.  Many  other 
professions  operate  in  this  way  by 
combining  different  skill  sets.  Why 
should  IT  be  any  different? 

Troy  Michael  Stone  Sr. 

System  engineer, 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Overreacting,  or 
Acting  Smart? 

Don  TENNANT’S  “Slaves to 
What-ifs”  editorial  about  the 
reaction  to  Dell's  battery  recall 
was  right  on  the  mark  [Aug.  21], 
Sometime  in  the  past  several  years, 
a  lot  of  folks  have  gotten  the  idea 
that  life  should  be  totally  safe  at 
all  times.  Last  I  heard,  none  of  us 
get  out  of  here  alive,  so  we  need 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  Cringing  in 
a  corner  afraid  of  every  “what-if" 
just  isn’t  a  way  to  live.  Planning  for 
the  reasonably  likely  what-ifs  and 
moving  on  seems  to  be  the  best  ap¬ 
proach  to  me. 

Tom  Murray 

Senior  principal  software 
engineer,  Worcester,  Mass. 


JUST  BECAUSE  a  lot  of  people 
read  the  article  about  the  recall 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  slaves 
to  what-ifs.  I  agree  that  this  recall 
is  overkill.  The  chance  of  a  fire  is 
negligible  compared  to  other  day-to- 
day  risks.  But  the  main  reason  I  read 
the  article  is  that  I  am  a  Dell  owner. 
As  you  know,  lithium-ion  cells  have 
a  very  short  shelf  life  of  four  years. 


My  laptop  is  two  and  a  half  years 
old.  So  it’s  time  for  me  to  invest  in 
a  new  battery  anyway.  I  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  exchange  my  so- 
called  defective  battery  for  a  brand- 
new  battery  from  Dell,  at  no  cost  to 
me.  I  am  sure  there  are  millions  of 
users  who  feel  the  same. 

Ganesh  Kumar  Eswaran 

Lansdale,  Pa., 

ganesh.  kumar@yahoo.com 


ALL  OF  US,  including  Tennant, 
will  actively  avoid  harm  if  we 
can.  Do  you  walk  out  on  a  golf 
course  during  a  storm  because  the 
odds  of  getting  hit  by  lightning  are 
low?  Of  course  not.  Do  you  hold  an 
exploding  cherry  bomb  because 
odds  are  you  won't  get  killed?  No. 
Would  you  not  check  your  daughter’s 
computer,  and  tell  your  wife,  “Don’t 
worry,  the  odds  are  low”? 

I  just  prepared  a  Dell  E1550  for  my 
niece,  who  is  going  off  to  college.  I 
checked  the  Dell  Web  site  to  make 
sure  her  battery  was  not  listed.  I  was 
confident  it  wouldn’t  be,  but  would 
I  tell  her  parents,  “Don’t  worry,  the 
odds  are  low”?  I  don’t  think  so. 

Gary  Lavery 

Executive  vice  president, 
G.A.F.Seeliglnc., 

Woodside,  N.Y. 

COMPUTERWORL  D  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters  will 
be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  Jamie  Eckle, 
letters  editor,  Computerworld,  PC)  Box 
9171, 1  Speen  Street,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701.  Fax:  (508)  879-4843 
E-mail:  letters@computerworld.com. 
Include  ari  address  and  phone  num 
ber  for  immediate  verification. 


CAN  YOU  DELIVER  THE  EASE  OF  SSL-VPN 
ACCESS  NO  MATTER  WHERE  USERS  GO? 


SJMfWUi 


TAKE  A  DEEPER  LOOK 


■  With  SonicWALL  SSL-VPN  you  get  all  the  protection  without  the  fat.  It’s  a  clientless,  secure  remote  access  solution  that  integrates  alongside 
almost  any  existing  firewall  and  requires  no  per-seat  license.  Your  users  can  access  your  network  from  anywhere  in  the  world  using  a  standard 

-..Web  browser.  So  there  are  no  fat  clients  to  preinstall  and  maintain.  When  deployed  with  a  SonicWALL  Network  Security  Appliance-featuring 
Y  ydeep  packet  inspection  and  the  Gateway  Anti-Virus,  Anti-Spyware  and  Intrusion  Prevention  service  — no  SSL-VPN  solution  is  more  secure.  The 
vw-HTTFS  connection  is  decrypted,  and  viruses,  Trojans,  spyware,  phishing  attacks,  and  other  emerging  threats  are  eliminated.  Find  out  why 

■  SonicWALL  SSL-VPN  makes  life  easier  for  you  and  your  users.  Go  to  www.sonicwall.com/globe  or  call  1.888.557.6642  today. 
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PROTECTION  AT  THE  SPEED  OF  BUSINESS 


WHO  ARE  THE  MEGA  EIGHT? 


Clockwise  from  left:  Patricia  C.  Hewlett,  Exxon 
Mobil  Corp.;  Fjlippo  Passerini,  The  Procters  Gamble 
Co. ;  Marty  Schoenthaler,  ConocoPhillips;  Barbara  J. 
Desoer,  Bank  of  America  Corp.;  Gary  Masada,  Chev¬ 
ron  Corp.;  Brian  Truskowski,  IBM;  Ralph  Szygenda, 
General  Motors  Corp.;  Vita  Cassese,  Pfizer  Inc. 
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How 

technology 
rocks  these 
colossal 
companies. 


WHAT  DIFFERENCE  does 
IT  make  in  some  of  the 
biggest  companies  in 
America?  To  find  out,  we 
looked  at  the  top  U.S.  corporations  based 
on  market  capitalization  and  Fortune’s 
top  10  and  ultimately  chose  eight  humon- 
gous  companies  with  some  striking  simi¬ 
larities  and  differences. 

The  Mega  Eight  have  complex  IT  orga¬ 
nizations  with  billion-dollar  budgets  and 
more  employees  than  most  companies.  So 
we  relied  on  the  human  element  to  focus 
each  picture,  presenting  a  CIO’s  view  of  the 
challenges  and  triumphs  that  make  these 
companies  unique.  Still,  we  think  you’ll 
see  some  of  the  problems  you’re  grappling 
with  writ  large  in  the  stories  that  follow. 
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At  Chevron 
Corp.,  bigger 
is  stiil  better. 

BY  GARY  ANTHES 


CHEVRON  CORP. 

accumulates  data  at  a 
rate  of  2TB  a  day,  or 
23MB  every  second. 
But  accommodating 
that  data  is  seen  as 
neither  a  technical 
challenge  nor  a  finan¬ 
cial  burden  —  it’s  an  opportunity.  “It’s 
an  issue  of,  you  have  this  information; 
how  are  you  going  to  search  it  and  use 
it?”  says  Gary  Masada,  corporate  CIO 
and  president  of  Chevron’s  Information 
Technology  Co. 

It’s  perhaps  not  surprising  that  in  a 
company  where  all  numbers  are  big 
—  $194  billion  in  sales,  10,000  servers, 

1  million  e-mail  messages  handled  each 
day  and  3,500  people  in  IT  —  size  is 
seen  as  an  opportunity,  not  a  problem. 
For  example,  while  the  current  wisdom 
in  many  IT  circles  is  to  regard  mega¬ 
projects  as  too  risky,  Masada  says  his 
best  projects  span  three  to  five  years 
and  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

“Large  projects  deliver  good  returns 
on  investment;  small  projects  don’t,” 
Masada  says.  “Large  projects,  by  their 
nature,  have  more  integration  and  are 
better  thought-out.  The  investment 
dollars  are  large  enough  to  make  a  dif¬ 
ference,  and  they  get  a  lot  of  focus.” 

Masada  assumed  his  post  three  years 
ago,  after  the  completion  of  a  massive 
integration  of  “downstream”  systems 
(those  dealing  with  refining,  marketing 
and  transportation)  for  Chevron,  Texa¬ 
co  and  Caltex,  which  merged  in  2001. 

A  new  global  IT  infrastructure, 
called  Global  Information  Link  2/Net 
Ready,  connected  50,000  desktops  and 
1,800  company  locations  and  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  save  the  company  $50  million 
a  nnually  by  eliminating  duplicate  proc¬ 
esses  and  systems.  A  spokeswoman 
says  the  project  has  returned  a  net 

Continued  on  page  24 
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GARY  MASADA.  CIO.  CHEVRON  CORP. 
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Leaders  Wanted/CIO  Challenge  Series 


Challenge  #2: 

Turn  a  thousand  versions  of  your  numbers  into  one. 


Solution: 

Hyperion — your  management  system  for  the  global  enterprise. 

It’s  hard  to  see  the  insight  in  the  numbers  when  they  come  from  a  thousand 
different  spreadsheets  and  dozens  of  business  intelligence  tools.  That’s  why 
the  world’s  leading  CIOs  and  CFOs  turn  to  Hyperion.  With  Hyperion*  System-9, 
you  can  dramatically  simplify  the  management  of  master  data  and  insure 
data  quality  across  all  enterprise  systems — analytical  and  financial 
applications,  transactional  systems,  data  warehouses,  and  more.  So  you  can 
deliver  numbers  that  inspire  confidence.  And  insights  that  inspire  action. 


FREE  ARTICLE  FROM  HARVARD  BUSINESS  REVIEW 
How  do  other  IT  leaders  deliver  financial  clarity  and 
business  intelligence?  Discover  new  insights  and  best 
practices  from  the  Harvard  Business  Review  and  Hyperion. 
Co  to  www.hyperion.com/go/numbers 


#  Hyperion 

The  future  in  sight 


©  2006  Hyperion  Solutions  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  "Hyperion,"  the  Hyperion  logo,  and  Hyperion’s  product  names  are  trademarks  of  Hyperion.  References  to  other  companies  and  their  products 
use  trademarks  owned  by  the  respective  companies  and  are  for  reference  purpose  only. 
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HPart  of  the  idea  in  information  management  is  that  you  have  a  bigger 
and  bigger  haystack  to  find  the  needle  in.  -  gary  masada,  cio.  chevron  corp. 


Continued  from  page  22 

Chevron  Corp. 

present  value  of  about  $200  million 
over  the  past  four  years.  “The  object 
was  to  allow  our  workforce  to  do  their 
work  anytime,  anywhere,”  Masada 
says.  “That  had  finished  up  quite  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  linked  up  the  whole 
corporation.” 

Indeed,  the  IT  organization  that 
Masada  took  over  had  earned  a 
reputation  for  innovation,  technical 
strength  and  the  ability  to  execute 
huge  projects,  and  it  had  proved  it 
could  deliver  IT  services  to  the  com¬ 
pany  reliably  and  efficiently,  he  says. 

But  top  management  wanted  more. 
“I  was  asked  to  bring  more  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  focus  and  a  stronger  alignment 
with  the  business,”  Masada  says.  “So 
I  instituted  Project  Everest,  which 
looked  at  providing  the  IT  blueprint 
and  the  investment  road  map  for  in¬ 
vestments  going  out  five  years.” 

Everest  is  not  an  IT  project  in  the 
conventional  sense;  it’s  a  strategic 
framework  for  the  company’s  biggest 
and  most  important  IT  projects.  It’s 
intended  to  ensure  that  the  projects 
with  the  biggest  benefit  to  the  com¬ 
pany  as  a  whole  get  the  right  funding 
at  the  right  time,  and  that  they  get 
special  management  attention. 

Not  all  projects  fall  under  the  Ever¬ 
est  umbrella,  nor  should  they,  Masada 
says.  Non-Everest  projects  are  the 
thousands  of  smaller  initiatives  that 
may  be  important  to  one  office  or 
business  unit  but  are  not  strategically 
important  to  the  company  as  a  whole. 
In  fact,  just  20%  of  the  global  down¬ 
stream  IT  projects  are  on  the  Everest 
road  map,  although  they  account  for 
90%  of  all  project  spending. 

“They  are  the  huge  projects,  and 
they  are  being  very  actively  managed,” 
Masada  says.  One  Everest  project,  for 
example,  dubbed  Olympic,  seeks  to 
consolidate  all  of  Chevron’s  ERP  sys¬ 
tems  and  standardize  them  on  SAP. 

Each  of  the  projects  under  Ever¬ 
est  has  its  own  performance  targets, 
including  savings  that  are  often  in 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

In  addition,  Everest  itself  is  expected 
to  contribute  $150  million  a  year  in 
savings  and  productivity  increases, 
Masada  says.  “What  Everest  does  is 
make  sure  that  the  IT  investments  go 
toward  projects  that  earn  the  com¬ 


pany  the  most  money,”  he  says. 

Successfully  managing  megaproj¬ 
ects  means,  among  other  things,  using 
Chevron’s  homegrown  project  man¬ 
agement  methodology,  the  Chevron 
Project  Development  and  Execution 
Process.  Known  as  CPDEP  (pro¬ 
nounced  “chip  dip”),  it  includes  five 
phases,  from  “identify  and  assess  op¬ 
portunities”  to  “transfer  and  operate.” 
It  was  developed  for  billion-dollar- 
plus  projects,  such  as  deep-water  con¬ 
struction,  but  has  been  adapted  to  IT. 

Establishing  Priorities 

In  addition  to  reflecting  Masada’s 
belief  that  the  biggest  projects  have 
the  biggest  payoff,  Everest  works  on 
the  theory  that  individual  business 
units  —  marketing  in  Asia,  say,  or  gas 
exploration  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  — 
don’t  always  set  IT  priorities  that  are 
optimum  for  the  company  as  a  whole. 

“What  you’ve  got  is  a  lot  of  little 
things  that  are  supporting  local  and 
regional  businesses  that  are  not  really 
connected,  are  not  really  designed 
with  the  big  picture  in  mind,”  Masada 
says.  “So  what  you  get  is  a  cobbled 
mess  of  wires,  where  things  are  just 
not  connected  to  the  right  places. 
From  an  IT  perspective,  we  didn’t  go 
about  making  sure  that  what  we  built 
was  really  built  for  the  future.” 

Project  Everest  is  intended  to  fix 
that,  he  says.  “It  starts  at  the  top  and 
works  its  way  down.  It  starts  with  the 
business  leaders.” 

Sekhar  Venkat,  an  analyst  at  Energy 
Insights,  an  IDC  company,  says  Chev¬ 
ron’s  IT  initiatives  appear  to  be  aimed 
at  closing  gaps  that  exist  at  some  of 
the  largest  energy  companies:  discon¬ 
nects  among  the  scientific  and  engi¬ 
neering  systems  and  the  people  up¬ 
stream  in  exploration  and  production; 
the  systems  and  people  downstream 


CHEVRON  CORP, 

LOCATION;  San  Ramon,  Calif. 

BUSINESS:  Petroleum  products 

2005  REVENUE:  $193.6  billion 

2005  EARNINGS:  $14.1  billion 

MARKET  CAPITALIZATION: 

$139  billion,  as  of  Oct.  9,  2006 

EMPLOYEES:  59,000 

IT  EMPLOYEES:  3,500 


in  refining,  marketing  and  transporta¬ 
tion;  and  corporate-level  people  who 
want  to  see  everything  that  goes  on. 

Chevron  has  recently  begun  work 
on  its  third  Global  Information  Link 
project.  GIL  1  standardized  desktops, 
laptops  and  operating  systems;  GIL  2 
built  out  the  network  and  standard 
server  infrastructure,  providing  con¬ 
nectivity  to  operations  all  over  the 
world.  GIL  3  will  focus  on  information 
management.  If  GIL  1  and  GIL  2  gave 
users  the  infrastructure  they  needed 
to  work  with  one  another,  GIL  3  will 
give  them  the  tools  to  do  so. 

For  example,  GIL  3  will  use  new 
technology  to  tag  information  so  it 
can  be  more  easily  found  and  shared. 

It  will  also  create  new  governance 
policies  and  strengthen  auditing  pro¬ 
cedures  to  ensure  that  new  IT  stan¬ 
dards  are  adhered  to.  That  includes 
the  adoption  of  IT  Infrastructure  Li¬ 
brary,  or  ITIL,  standards  for  manage¬ 
ment  of  IT  operations. 

GIL  3  will  employ  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Vista  operating  system  and  its  Share- 
Point  product  suite  for  communica¬ 
tion  and  collaboration.  SharePoint, 
which  Microsoft  says  is  intended 
to  connect  people,  processes  and 
systems,  will  facilitate  collaboration 
among  employees,  partners  and  cus¬ 
tomers,  Masada  says.  With  it,  employ¬ 
ees  will  be  able  to  create  and  manage 
their  own  Web  sites  and  make  them 
available  anywhere  at  Chevron. 

“SharePoint  will  help  us  manage 
projects  and  share  information  in  real 
time,”  Masada  says.  “We’ll  have  a  com¬ 
mon  source  of  the  truth,  as  we  call  it.” 

“Standardization  of  platforms  al¬ 
lows  Chevron  to  really  give  visibility 
to  operations,  and  it  allows  them  to 
get  better  business  intelligence  be¬ 
cause  it  allows  for  a  common  view 
—  one  view  of  the  state  of  things,  as 
opposed  to  everyone  seeing  things  in 
their  own  silos,”  Venkat  says. 

Moving  to  SharePoint  will  be  a 
challenge.  Masada  says  effective  use 
of  the  suite  will  require  a  lot  of  train¬ 
ing  combined  with  big  changes  in 
user  behavior,  including  how  users  tag 
information  before  storage  and  how 
people  collaborate  with  one  another. 

But  it  will  help  answer  the  question 
of  what  to  do  with  that  2TB  of  data 
that’s  created  each  day.  “Part  of  the 
idea  in  information  management,”  Ma¬ 
sada  says,  “is  that  you  have  a  bigger  and 
bigger  haystack  to  find  the  needle  in.” » 
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Bank  of  America’s 

quality  drive  is 
paying  off. 

BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 


TWO  YEARS  AGO,  when 
Barbara  J.  Desoer  was 
named  global  technol¬ 
ogy,  service  and  fulfill¬ 
ment  executive  at  Bank 
of  America  Corp.,  she 
immediately  began  applying  to  its  IT 
and  fulfillment  practices  the  Six  Sigma 
quality  management  expertise  she  had 
developed  as  chief  of  the  bank’s  con¬ 
sumer  products  group. 

The  investment  is  already  paying 
off  in  more  efficient  processes,  better 
alignment  with  business  and  even  in¬ 
creased  sales. 

Bank  of  America  is  the  nation’s 
third-largest  bank  in  terms  of  assets, 
and  its  IT  organization  had  been  ap¬ 
plying  multiple  software  development 
processes  across  its  numerous  busi¬ 
nesses.  Not  only  was  this  inefficient, 
but  the  divergent  approaches  also 
made  it  difficult  for  IT  staffers  to  rotate 
among  business  units,  says  Desoer,  a 
29-year  company  veteran  who  has  also 
had  stints  as  the  bank’s  top  marketing 
executive  and  as  president  of  its  North¬ 
ern  California  banking  group. 

Better  Development 

Desoer  assigned  a  team  leader  to  use 
Six  Sigma  techniques  to  create  a  single 
application  development  methodology. 
That  standard  has  been  introduced 
to  the  consumer  and  small-business 
banking  units  and  is  being  rolled  out  to 
Bank  of  America’s  capital  markets  and 
wholesale  banking  businesses,  with  its 
wealth  management  and  investment 
management  groups  to  follow. 

Desoer  is  optimistic  that  the  stan¬ 
dardized  methodology  will  reduce 
development  time  and  help  make  de¬ 
velopers  and  project  team  members 
more  transferable  across  business 

Continued  on  page  26 
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General  Motors 

uses  its  rr  buying 
power  to  force 
vendor  standards. 

BY  ROBERT  L.  MITCHELL 

Many  companies 
have  their  own 
technology  and 
process  standards, 
but  getting  vendors 
to  conform  to  those 
standards  is  no  small  feat  —  unless 
you’re  General  Motors  Corp.  With 
$15  billion  in  IT  spending  on  the  table, 
the  Detroit  automaker  has  plenty  of 
leverage  to  get  what  it  wants  from  its 
suppliers. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  company 
concluded  its  monolithic,  10-year  out¬ 
sourcing  agreement  with  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.,  broke  up  the  work 
and  awarded  the  bulk  of  $7.5  billion 
in  new  contracts  to  a  small  group  of 
service  firms  that  included  EDS,  IBM, 
Capgemini,  Covisint  and  Wipro  Ltd.  It 


also  transitioned  to  shorter,  five-year 
agreements. 

The  changes  at  GM  were  driven  by 
the  need  for  cost  savings  and  greater 
flexibility  and  the  need  to  re-engineer 
how  the  company  operates  IT  globally. 
GM  outsources  most  of  its  IT  opera¬ 
tions  and  has  about  2,000  employees 
that  handle  “strategic  management  of 
information  technology,”  says  CIO  and 
Group  Vice  President  Ralph  Szygenda. 

GM’s  push  toward  multisourcing  is  at 
the  leading  edge  of  a  trend,  says  Peter 
Allen,  partner  and  managing  director  at 
TPI  Inc.,  an  outsourcing  research  and 
consulting  firm  in  Houston  that  advised 
GM  on  both  its  original  EDS  contract 
and  its  recent  move  to  multisourcing. 

“CIOs  are  realizing  that  one  service 
provider  can’t  do  it  all”  and  that  they 
need  to  actively  manage  service  rela¬ 
tionships,  says  Allen.  “They  can’t  defer 
that  to  an  external  party.  They  need  to 
be  the  integrator  of  those  services  and 
engineer  that  relationship  between  the 
business  units  and  the  service  delivery 
organizations.” 

GM’s  transition  last  June  to  its  new 
service  providers  went  smoothly.  The 
incumbent  provider  even  assisted  the 
new  companies  during  the  process. 


That  level  of  cooperation  happened  for 
one  reason,  says  Szygenda:  “I’m  still 
going  to  bid  out  $7.5  billion  in  the  next 
five  years,  and  they  want  to  win  that.” 

Szygenda  first  realized  that  the 
existing  IT  strategy  wasn’t  meeting 
the  company’s  needs  in  2003,  after 
its  Brazilian  e-commerce  site,  which 
generates  80,000  online  car  sales  an- 
Continued  on  page  28 
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units  in  coming  years.  That  could  be 
crucial  if  an  exodus  of  retiring  baby 
boomer  technologists  and  a  widely 
anticipated  shortage  of  entry-level  IT 
workers  make  it  tougher  for  the  bank  to 
find  and  recruit  people  with  the  skills 
it  needs,  Desoer  says.  “We  are  going 
to  be  increasingly  challenged  to  find 
highly  qualified  technology  associates 
five  to  10  years  out,”  she  adds. 

Jim  Eckenrode,  an  analyst  at  Tower- 
Group  Inc.  in  Needham,  Mass.,  ap¬ 
plauds  this  effort.  As  financial  institu¬ 
tions  modernize  their  IT  portfolios, 
the  need  to  attract  people  with  cutting- 
edge  technology  and  business  skills 
will  become  more  acute  than  ever,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  banks  find  themselves  com¬ 
peting  for  IT  talent  with  “sexier”  firms 
such  as  Google  Inc.,  says  Eckenrode. 
“Providing  people  with  exposure  to  a 
lot  of  areas  while  keeping  their  skills 


BANK  OF  AMERICA 

LOCATION:  Charlotte,  N.C. 

BUSINESS:  Financial  products 
and  services 

REVENUE  2005:  $56.9  billion 

EARNINGS  2005:  $16.5  billion 

MARKET  CAPITALIZATION: 

$246.7  billion,  as  of  Oct.  9, 2006 

EMPLOYEES:  202,000 

IT  EMPLOYEES:  33,000* 

*  Estimate  by  TowerGroup  Inc.,  Needham,  Mass. 


fresh  is  a  good  strategy,”  he  says. 

To  help  the  bank’s  IT  organization 
align  more  strategically  with  its  busi¬ 
nesses,  Desoer  has  challenged  her  IT 
staff  to  learn  more  about  the  bank’s  ex¬ 
ternal  customers  and  their  needs.  “The 
voice  of  the  customer  is  what  you  start 
with  when  you  embark  on  a  Six  Sigma 
piece  of  work,”  she  says. 


To  listen,  many  of  Bank  of  America’s 
estimated  33,000  technology  associates 
are  working  alongside  business  col¬ 
leagues  in  banking  centers,  call  centers 
and  other  business  units,  looking  for 
improvement  opportunities. 

A  prime  example  of  this  occurred 
about  a  year  ago  when  the  bank’s  IT 
and  business  associates  asked  custom¬ 
ers  about  the  most  important  aspects 
of  opening  an  online  banking  account. 
They  found  that  they  need  to  focus  on 
the  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  open  an 
online  account  and  the  ability  to  au¬ 
thenticate  users  remotely. 

The  IT  and  business  staffers  ap¬ 
plied  Six  Sigma  techniques  to  reduce 
the  number  of  screens  it  takes  to  open 
an  online  account  from  10  to  four.  The 
online  banking  team  also  developed 
improved  desktop  authentication  tech¬ 
niques  and  introduced  live  text  chat  to 
help  facilitate  new  sales  and  provide 
improved  customer  support,  according 
to  Desoer. 

Those  types  of  improvements  helped 


Bank  of  America  win  recognition  in 
April  2005  in  Keynote  Systems  Inc.’s 
Customer  Experience  Rankings  as  one 
of  the  top  banks  in  offering  online  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  including  first-place  hon¬ 
ors  for  ease  of  opening  a  new  account. 

Online  banking  has  been  a  big  suc¬ 
cess  for  Bank  of  America,  Desoer  says. 
The  bank’s  19.8  million  online  custom¬ 
ers  typically  apply  for  more  loans,  make 
more  deposits  and  are  30%  more  profit¬ 
able  to  the  bank  than  its  other  custom¬ 
ers,  she  explains. 

The  technology  group  has  also  sup¬ 
ported  the  bank’s  credit  card  division 
and  its  approach  of  using  a  “50/50  mix” 
of  snail-mail  and  sales  pitches  dur¬ 
ing  customer  service  calls  and  online 
banking  interactions  to  try  to  land  new 
customers.  If  a  prospective  customer 
is  applying  to  open  a  checking  account 
online,  information  that’s  gathered 
about  the  person’s  credit  history  is 
mined  by  another  software  system  to 
help  generate  a  preapproved  credit 

Continued  on  page  28 
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nually,  crashed.  Szygenda  immediately 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  vendors  in¬ 
volved,  including  Oracle  Corp.,  AT&T 
Inc.,  Microsoft  Corp.,  Cisco  Systems 
Inc.,  EDS  and  IBM.  “I’m  listening  to 
these  companies  pointing  fingers,  and 
I’m  down,”  he  says.  “I’m  not  selling 
cars  and  trucks.” 

GM,  which  produces  about  8  million 
vehicles  a  year  worldwide,  has  been 
moving  toward  a  global  operational 
model  where  any  car  for  any  market 
can  be  designed  and  built 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Col¬ 
laboration  on  a  project  may 
occur  among  different  design 
groups  in  different  locations. 

“Today,  if  I  have  a  comput¬ 
er  problem,  I’m  taking  down 
every  design  center  in  the 
world.  I  can’t  let  that  happen. 

That’s  what  told  me  that  this 
model  won’t  work  anymore,” 

Szygenda  says. 

So  GM  has  worked  with  its  suppliers 
to  develop  44  process  standards,  29  of 
which  affect  suppliers.  “It  was  like  all 
of  these  companies  were  speaking  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,”  Szygenda  says.  Now 
all  vendors  must  conform  to  GM  stan¬ 
dards,  which  range  from  basic  system 
requirements  to  processes  for  system 
verification,  validation  and  project 
management.  “You  take  all  of  the  mun¬ 
dane  IT  processes  that  really  aren’t 


innovation  for  GM  or  the  IT  company 
and  make  all  that  simple,”  he  says. 

GM  also  demands  that  vendors  ad¬ 
here  to  common  technology  standards, 
whether  for  operational  monitoring, 
configuration  management  or  security 
compliance.  Szygenda  thinks  such  stan¬ 
dards  are  a  win  for  GM  and  suppliers 
alike.  The  way  he  sees  it,  vendors’  use 
of  proprietary  technologies  and  proc¬ 
esses  for  basic  IT  building  blocks  have 
depressed  their  own  growth  and  held 
corporate  IT  back  by  bogging  down 
projects  in  unnecessary  integration 
work.  “You’re  telling  me  asset  manage¬ 
ment  is  an  innovative  process?  Give  me 
a  break,”  Szygenda  says. 

But.  few  other  companies 
have  the  clout  to  bend  ven¬ 
dors  to  their  will.  “If  I  were 
running  a  billion-dollar  com¬ 
pany,  I  might  not  have  been 
able  to  get  these  companies 
to  do  that,”  Szygenda  admits. 

Nonetheless,  other  compa¬ 
nies  stand  to  gain  from  GM’s 
standardization  push  by  rid¬ 
ing  on  its  coattails,  says  Lorrie  Scardi- 
no,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Inc.,  which 
counts  GM  among  its  clients.  “If  we  do 
start  to  see  more  industrialization  of  IT, 
I  think  other  [customers]  will  benefit 
from  it,”  because  they  will  demand  the 
same  treatment,  she  says.  “GM  gives 
you  the  hall  pass  to  ask  to  do  it.” 

But  can  GM  succeed?  “There  is  quite 
a  bit  of  work  in  defining  and  applying 
standards  in  a  multisourced  setting,” 
says  TPI’s  Allen. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

LOCATION:  Detroit 

BUSINESS:  Auto  manufacturer 

REVENUE  2005:  S192.6  billion 

.EARNINGS  2005:  <$10,587.  billion) 

MARKET  CAPITALIZATION: 

$17.83  billion,  as  of  Oct.  9, 2006 

EMPLOYEES:  327,000 

IT  EMPLOYEES:  2,000 


Scardino  agrees.  “It  is  going  to  take 
a  deliberate,  sustained  focus  by  suppli¬ 
ers  to  make  this  happen,”  she  says.  “I 
don’t  think  this  is  a  done  deal.  The  next 
couple  of  years  are  going  to  be  critical.” 

Szygenda  hopes  his  push  for  stan¬ 
dards  motivates  vendors  to  start  open¬ 
ing  up  more,  but  his  primary  agenda  is 
GM-centric.  For  example,  he  has  used 
the  company’s  clout  to  persuade  Mi¬ 
crosoft  and  Sun  to  work  through  dif¬ 
ferences  in  how  their  identity  manage¬ 
ment  products  work  — ■  for  GM.  “We’re 
not  trying  to  drive  standards  for  the 
industry,”  Szygenda  says. 

“GM  doesn’t  care  what  one  of  these 
providers  does,  as  long  as  GM  can  see 
what  they  need  to  see,  when  they  want 
to  see  it,  in  the  format  they  want  to  see 
it,”  says  Scardino. 

Still,  Szygenda  thinks  vendors  should 
standardize  more  to  reduce  integration 
headaches.  “Are  they  doing  enough 
to  solve  other  people’s  issues?  No.  It 


should  be  that  these  companies  want  to 
do  this  so  that  they  can  build  innova¬ 
tive  products  and  grow  faster,”  he  says. 

GM  still  has  a  way  to  go  to  achieve 
its  global  vision.  One  area  where  scale 
hasn’t  helped  is  with  its  ERP  imple¬ 
mentation,  which  GM  has  consolidated 
down  to  four  instances  worldwide. 

“We  did  not  integrate  our  SAP  envi¬ 
ronments  as  well  as  we  should  have,” 
Szy  genda  says.  And  while  GM  has  con¬ 
solidated  10,000  information  systems 
down  to  2,500,  Szygenda  wants  to  push 
that  down  to  1,000  “or  else  optimize  to 
levels  that  have  never  been  seen  before.” 

Although  design  and  manufacturing 
systems  have  been  integrated,  fulfill¬ 
ment  is  a  work  in  progress.  “Right  now, 
it’s  been  patched  together  to  run  glob¬ 
ally,”  Szygenda  says. 

Logistics  also  remains  a  challenge. 
Getting  the  best  price  on  high-quality 
parts  isn’t  enough.  With  the  rising  cost 
of  energy  and  a  global  manufacturing 
and  distribution  infrastructure,  GM 
must  constantly  look  at  the  total  cost  of 
a  part,  including  the  cost  of  transporting 
to  the  destination  where  it  will  be  used. 
In  some  cases,  Szygenda  says,  shipping 
costs  can  exceed  the  purchase  cost. 
“We’re  building  systems  that  optimize 
logistics  for  that,”  he  says. 

With  a  presence  in  128  countries, 
GM’s  biggest  challenge  is  to  solve  what 
Szygenda  calls  “the  logistics  nightmare 
of  globalization.” 

“If  you  could  do  it,  you  could  really 
reinvent  the  company,”  he  says.  “That’s 
what  we’re  trying  to  do.”  » 
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card  offer  before  the  checking  account 
has  even  been  opened,  says  Desoer. 

Although  other  big  banks  have  ap¬ 
plied  Six  Sigma  and  other  quality 
management  techniques  to  improve 
their  IT  operations,  “other  banks  don’t 
necessarily  wed  the  technology  and 
the  processes  together”  like  Bank  of 
America  has,  says  Eckenrode. 

Not  everything  has  gone  smoothly 
for  the  bank  during  Desoer’s  tenure. 

In  May  2005,  bank  officials  confirmed 
that  information  on  roughly  60,000  of 
its  customers  had  been  stolen  by  a  New 
Jersey-based  data-theft  ring  in  what  was 
then  believed  to  have  been  the  largest 
U.S.  banking  security  breach  in  history. 

But  Desoer  says  no  damage  was  done 
to  the  affected  customers,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  wasn’t  all  negative.  It  helped 
the  bank  focus  on  security  strategies, 
including  new  online  authentication 


capabilities  that  her  department  has 
rolled  out  over  the  past  year,  enabling 
online  customers  to  prove  their  identi¬ 
ties  from  their  computers  instead  of 
having  to  appear  at  the  bank  in  person. 

Making  Mergers  Work 

One  of  the  key  areas  where  Bank  of 
America’s  IT  organization  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  bottom  line  has  been 
through  its  systems  integration  work 
following  its  April  2004  acquisition  of 
FleetBoston  Financial  Corp.  The  effort 
to  consolidate  systems  between  the 
two  banks,  which  was  completed  last 
fall,  helped  contribute  to  $1.85  billion 
in  pretax  operational  savings  for  Bank 


of  America,  says  Desoer. 

In  other  merger  follow-ups,  the  IT  or¬ 
ganization  plans  to  combine  the  bank’s 
credit  card  portfolio  onto  the  IT  plat¬ 
forms  of  MBNA  Corp.,  a  Wilmington, 
Del.-based  credit  card  issuer  that  Bank 
of  America  acquired  in  January.  This 
effort,  which  will  take  1  million  staff- 
hours  to  complete,  is  expected  to  help 
generate  $850  million  in  after-tax  cost 
efficiencies  in  2007,  Desoer  says. 

“This  conversion  capability  that  we 
have  in  the  technology  group  —  to  be 
able  to  do  these  conversions  flawlessly 
—  is  really  unparalleled  in  the  financial 
services  industry,  if  not  in  other  indus¬ 
tries  as  well,”  she  boasts. 


Although  TowerGroup’s  Eckenrode 
believes  that  Charlotte,  N.C  .-based 
Wachovia  Corp.  also  “has  a  well-honed 
merger  integration  strategy,”  he  and 
former  colleague  Larry  Tabb  agree 
that  Bank  of  America  has  made  great 
inroads  in  this  space. 

Bank  of  America’s  ability  to  quickly 
choose  which  systems  to  keep  and 
which  to  retire  while  continuing  to 
support  innovation  throughout  the 
business  “has  been  a  real  strength  for 
them,  much  more  so  than  [if  has  for] 
a  number  of  other  firms,”  such  as  J.R 
Morgan  Chase,  which  have  struggled 
with  their  systems  integration  efforts, 
says  Tabb,  founder  and  CEO  of  the 
Tabb  Group  in  Westboro,  Mass. 

With  the  success  in  helping  to  drive 
credit  card  sales  as  a  model,  Desoer  be¬ 
lieves  the  IT  organization  can  do  even 
more  to  boost  revenues  in  the  bank’s 
other  businesses.  Now,  she  explains,  “we 
need  to  do  that  across  all  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  that’s  a  big  opportunity  to  go 
after.”  » 
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Procter  &  Gamble 

uses  creative 
approaches  to 
read  trends  and 
bring  products  to 
market  quickly. 

BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 


SUPPORTING  SPRAWLING 
business  operations  seam¬ 
lessly  across  86  countries 
would  challenge  any  IT 
group,  but  at  The  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co.,  a  com¬ 
pany  known  for  innovation,  that’s  not 
enough.  Since  the  IT  organization  at 
the  169-year-old  consumer  products 
titan  was  melded  into  its  shared- 
services  business  in  2005,  CIO  and  Glob¬ 
al  Services  Officer  Filippo  Passerini 


has  challenged  the  IT  team  to  live  up  to 
the  company’s  reputation  for  creativity. 

“We  started  with  the  mind-set  of 
‘What  can  we  create  that’s  unique  for 
the  business?’  ”  says  Passerini.  As  he 
sees  it,  P&G’s  IT  organization  should 
play  a  vital  role  in  shaping  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  future.  But  given  P&G’s  size  and 
scope,  he  doesn’t  expect  “an  overnight 
transformation.” 

For  the  past  two  years,  he  and  other 
top  IT  executives  have  worked  with 
business  leaders  from  around  the 
company  to  identify  market  trends, 
anticipate  business  needs  and  create 
programs  globally. 

This  includes  honing  P&G’s  business 
intelligence  (BI)  to  help  the  company’s 
consumer-focused  businesses  better 
anticipate  market  shifts.  “What  hap¬ 
pened  a  week  or  a  month  ago  [in  the 
market]  is  no  good,”  says  Passerini. 

“We  have  to  predict  what  is  coming.” 

P&G  is  also  investing  in  analytical 
software  and  predictive  modeling  tools 
to  help  its  business  leaders  better  un¬ 
derstand  the  markets  it  serves. 


»We  started 
with  the  mind¬ 
set  of  ‘What  can  we 
create  that’s  unique 
for  the  business? 

FILIPPO  PASSERINI,  CIO 

THE  PROCTER  &6AMBLE  CO. 

The  company’s  scale  complicates 
this  effort,  Passerini  says.  IT  must  de¬ 
liver  highly  customized  analytic  and 
data  mining  tools  geared  to  support 
300  product  brands,  each  with  unique 
geographic  and  competitive  market 
needs,  but  the  technologies  also  need 
to  be  standardized.  “Our  teams  are  de¬ 
veloping  a  working  marriage  of  these 
two  critical  demands,”  says  Passerini. 

Douglas  Christopher,  an  analyst  at 
Los  Angeles-based  brokerage  Crowell, 
Weedon  &  Co.,  says  BI  and  predictive 
modeling  tools  have  helped  P&G  iden¬ 
tify  and  react  to  market  shifts  more 
quickly,  though  he  says  it’s  difficult  to 
quantify  how  much  their  use  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  businesses. 

Speeding  to  Market 

But  BI  is  just  one  element  of  the  IT 
organization’s  speed-to-market  strat¬ 
egy.  P&G’s  IT  group  is  also  using 
homegrown  and  commercial  software 
to  help  the  company  obtain  and  incor¬ 
porate  customer  feedback  and  launch 
new  products  more  quickly. 

In  the  past,  P&G  created  physical 
mock-ups  of  new  products  and  showed 
them  to  customer  focus  groups  early 
in  the  development  cycle.  Participants 
provided  feedback  on  packaging,  pric¬ 
ing  and  competitive  products.  Then  the 
product  team  modified  the  products 
and  retested  with  consumers  —  a  proc¬ 
ess  that  could  take  many  weeks. 

IT  has  shortened  this  cycle  using  a 
digital  workflow  system  that  creates 
“a  virtual  mock-up,”  says  Passerini.  “If 
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consumers  give  you  feedback,  you  can 
change  [the  product]  on  the  fly,”  saving 
weeks  of  development  time. 

P&G’s  IT  team  began  developing 
those  capabilities  just  over  a  year  ago 
and  has  since  applied  the  virtual  ap¬ 
proach  to  testing  versions  of  products, 
including  paper  towels  and  potato 
chips.  The  concept  has  already  deliv¬ 
ered  “big  reductions”  in  development 
costs  and  time  to  market  for  some  of 
P&G’s  new  products,  says  Passerini. 

Underlying  Standards 

P&G’s  IT  team  has  been  able  to  focus 
on  business  innovation  because  Pas¬ 
serini  has  standardized  much  of  the 
technology  operation.  That  includes 
integrating  IT  into  P&G’s  global 
shared-services  business  and  consoli¬ 
dating  support  for  all  global  business 
activities  onto  a  single  instance  of  SAP 
AG’s  ERP  software. 

“By  standardizing  IT  operations 
around  the  world,  you  scale  for  cost, 
flexibility  and  ease  of  use,”  he  says. 
“We’ve  created  a  model  that  allows  us 
to  operate  efficient,  low-cost  service 
centers.” 

The  efficiency  model  includes  a 
10-year,  $3  billion  IT  outsourcing  deal 
with  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  that  was 
signed  in  2003.  Under  this  agreement 
and  later  amendments,  HP  runs  P&G’s 
global  IT  infrastructure,  including  data 
center  operations,  desktops,  networks, 
and  some  application  development 
and  maintenance.  About  1,850  P&G  IT 
workers  became  HP  employees  under 
the  original  contract. 

Passerini  says  that  shifting  support 
to  HP  makes  P&G’s  massive  IT  cost 
structure  considerably  more  flexible. 
“If  you  can  buy  services  like  a  utility, 
then  clearly  you  can  flex  up  and  down 
as  you  need  to,”  he  says.  “This  is  very, 
very  different  than  if  you  were  bound 
by  a  fixed  cost  structure.”  It  also  frees 
up  the  remaining  IT  staffers  to  focus 
on  innovation  and  value  creation, 
he  says. 

The  IT  innovation  continues.  Cur¬ 
rently,  Passerini  is  overseeing  a  “cul¬ 
tural  revolution”  within  IT  to  ensure 
that  the  group  is  enmeshed  in  P&G’s 
business  fabric.  It  includes  new  train¬ 
ing  and  career  development  to  provide 
IT  staffers  with  the  skills  necessary 
to  “blend”  IT  with  P&G’s  businesses, 
he  says. 

“We  need  to  move  to  more  of  a  cul¬ 
ture  of  agility  and  responsiveness,” 
says  Passerini.  “It’s  not  about  working 
harder,  but  how  do  we  operate  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  so  that  we  can  be  more  agile 
toward  meeting  emerging  business 
needs.”  > 
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Tapping  Employee 

BRAINPOWER 


IBM  uses  IT  to 
solicit  and  test 
employee  ideas. 

BYGARYANTHES 


CIOs  COMMONLY  report 
to  the  chief  financial 
officer  or  the  CEO.  But 
at  IBM,  Brian  Trus- 
kowski  reports  to  the 
senior  vice  president 
for  internal  business  transformation. 

Truskowski  says  that’s  because  man¬ 
agement  believes  IT  has  unique  insight 
into  the  internal  workings  of  the  giant 
company.  But  he  concedes  that  he  gets 
a  lot  of  help  from  his  friends  —  329,000 
other  IBM  employees. 

Many  companies  do  “business  trans¬ 
formation,”  of  course,  but  at  the  mother 
of  all  technology  companies  (IBM  was 
making  mechanical  computing  ma¬ 
chines  in  1911),  the  concept  has  special 
importance.  For  decades,  IBM  bestrode 
the  world  of  IT  like  a  colossus,  but  it 
lost  its  hegemony  in  the  1980s  and  early 
1990s  in  the  face  of  the  rise  of  Microsoft 
Corp.  and  other  competitive  forces. 

Recognizing  that  the  company  had 
to  confront  21st  century  market  re¬ 
alities,  IBM  Chairman,  President  and 
CEO  Sam  Palmisano  decided  in  2003 
that  it  was  time  to  update  the  “basic 
beliefs”  set  forth  in  1914  by  IBM’s  first 
president,  Thomas  Watson  Sr.  Using 
intranet-based  collaboration  technol¬ 
ogy,  IBM  polled  its  employees  for  their 
ideas,  got  50,000  responses  and  — 
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assisted  by  IT  —  distilled  those  into 
just  three  corporate  values. 

A  sharp  focus  on  those  values  has 
helped  IBM  regain  its  footing,  Trus¬ 
kowski  says.  Last  year,  the  company’s 
$91  billion  in  revenue  put  it  10th  on 
Fortune's  list  of  the  500  largest  U.S. 
companies. 

Mind  the  Gaps 

IBM’s  new  values,  which  include  put¬ 
ting  client  needs  first  and  fostering 
innovation,  may  seem  obvious,  but 
Truskowski  says  the  participatory, 
grass-roots  means  by  which  they  were 
developed  gives  them  credibility  with 
employees  —  something  they  would 
have  lacked  if  they’d  been  developed  by 
“a  senior  executive  sitting  in  Armonk.” 

Armed  with  the  freshly  minted 
corporate  values,  senior  management 
charged  business  unit  managers  to  find 
and  close  the  gaps  between  those  val¬ 
ues  and  actual  business  practices.  To 
help  with  that,  IT  rolled  out  in  October 
2004  a  so-called  jam  —  a  worldwide 
brainstorming  session  that  Truskowski 
describes  as  “a  blog  on  steroids.”  It  drew 
ideas  from  33,000  employees,  and  IBM 
later  implemented  the  top  35  suggestions 
as  determined  by  an  employee  vote. 

“A  very  obvious  problem  was  our 
lack  of  integration  in  front  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer,”  Truskowski  says  of  one  of  the 
gaps  identified  in  the  jam.  Indeed,  the 
second-highest-rated  idea  from  the  jam 
was  to  overhaul  the  way  IBM  sets  pric¬ 
es  for  deals  that  include  combinations 
of  hardware,  software  and  services. 

Previously,  every  brand  had  its  own 
profit  objectives  and  pricing  policies. 
“Of  course,  that’s  crazy,  because  it’s 
our  ability  to  solve  a  problem  —  as 
opposed  to  selling  piece  parts  —  that 
makes  us  special,”  Truskowski  says. 

So  the  company  created  what  it  calls 
its  deal  hub,  a  one-stop  shop  for  sales 
teams  working  on  bids  that  draw  on 
offerings  from  multiple  IBM  brands 
and  business  lines.  The  hub  helps  sales 
teams  worldwide  come  up  with  com¬ 
petitive  bids  faster,  he  says. 

The  top-rated  idea  from  the  2004  jam 
was  a  program  in  which  employees  can 
anonymously  rate  their  bosses.  About 
81%  of  eligible  managers  got  feedback 
reports  last  year.  Another  idea,  to  sim¬ 
plify  password  use  and  administration, 
resulted  in  a  single-sign-on  plan  that’s 


now  being  pilot-tested. 

Jams  are  just  one  of  the  tools  that 
IBM,  enabled  by  its  internal  IT  group, 
developed  so  it  can  avoid  the  stagna¬ 
tion  that  led  to  its  stumbles  in  the  1980s 
and  1990s.  The  tools  are  intended  to 
tap  into  the  company’s  huge  store  of 
knowledge,  whether  it’s  in  a  client 
database  in  Armonk,  in  the  mind  of  a 
software  engineer  in  India  or  on  the 
desktop  of  an  accountant  in  England. 

IBM  has  employees  in  74  countries 
and  thousands  of  them  have  innovative 
ideas,  Truskowski  says.  So  its  latest 
jam  sought  ideas  on  new  markets,  tech¬ 
nologies  and  products,  and  for  the  first 
time,  it  was  opened  up  to  IBM  clients 
and  employees’  families.  It  generated 
37,000  ideas  from  140,000  people  in  75 
countries  and  67  companies. 

That  was  quite  a  feat  for  the  IT  infra¬ 
structure,  says  Truskowski, 
noting  that  31,000  jammers 
were  logged  on  at  one  time 
on  the  first  day.  “I  haven’t 
seen  much  else  that  can 
handle  this  scale,”  he  says. 

“From  a  CIO’s  perspective, 
it’s  72  hours  of  hell.”  He  says 
several  IBM  clients  have 
asked  for  the  technology  to 
conduct  their  own  jams,  and 
IBM  is  providing  it. 

Another  tool  for  harvest¬ 
ing  ideas  is  the  Technology 
Adoption  Program,  or  TAP, 
an  initiative  aimed  at  the 
company’s  new  goal  of  fos¬ 
tering  innovation.  “When 
I  took  this  job  20  months 
ago,  I  had  a  lot  of  passionate 
IBMers  tell  me  what  great 
ideas  they  had  about  things 
we  should  be  doing  inside,” 

Truskowski  says.  The  result 
was  TAP,  an  intranet  system 
based  on  WebSphere  and 
the  LAMPStack  suite  of 
open-source  tools. 

Employees  known  as  early 
adopters  use  an  intranet- 
based  testbed  to  try  new  tools  and  tech¬ 
nologies  that  have  been  posted  by  em¬ 
ployee  “innovators”  around  the  world. 
There  are  now  1,000  innovators  and 
36,000  early  adopters  using  the  system. 
“We  pick  off  the  best  ideas  for  internal 
pilots,  and  eventually  some  end  up  in 
our  products,”  Truskowski  says. 

For  example,  some  enhancements  in 
the  current  release  of  IBM’s  Sametime 
instant  messaging  product  —  such  as 
emoticons,  broadcast  capability  and 
a  link  into  voice  over  IP  —  originated 
with  internal  users  who  had  developed 
those  features  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

The  jamming  and  TAP  initiatives  are 


naturals  for  IBM,  says  Eileen  Strider, 
a  Kansas  City,  Mo.-based  consultant 
in  an  IT  organization.  “IBM  has  a  very 
rich  history  around  their  values,”  she 
says.  “I  don’t  know  of  other  companies 
doing  this  as  aggressively  as  they  are. 
And  given  that  IBM  is  a  technology 
company,  the  employees  are  attracted 
to  ‘blogs  on  steroids’  kinds  of  ideas.” 

Strider  calls  it  “a  good  thing”  that  IT 
falls  under  internal  business  transfor¬ 
mation  in  IBM’s  corporate  structure. 
“The  people  in  IT  sort  of  know  how 
all  the  pieces  fit  together,  and  they  see 
where  the  issues  are  and  where  the  dis¬ 
connects  are,”  she  says. 

Appropriate  IT 

Truskowski  says  his  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  is  “supporting  the  hypergrowth 
markets  in  emerging  countries.”  For 
example,  IBM  has  43,000 
employees  in  India,  second 
only  to  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  it  has  in  the  U.S. 
“Understanding  the  con¬ 
stantly  changing  business 
models  in  those  countries 
is  critical,”  he  says. 

He’s  experimenting  with 
a  new  model  in  which  all 
employees  are  not  treated 
equally.  In  the  past,  he  says, 
all  employees  got  fully 
loaded  ThinkPads.  “Now 
we  are  delivering  just  the 
right  capabilities  for  your 
role  —  just  enough  IT  to 
get  your  job  done,”  he  says. 
“That  simplifies  people’s 
lives  [and]  my  life,  reduces 
costs  and  better  supports 
those  emerging  business 
models.” 

Paying  close  attention  to 
the  IT  needs  of  individual 
employees  has  become 
increasingly  important, 
because  more  than  half  of 
all  IBM  workers  have  been 
with  the  company  fewer 
than  five  years  and  45%  do  not  report  to 
a  traditional  office  every  day.  “Employ¬ 
ees  used  to  say  IBM  stood  for  ‘I’ve  been 
moved,’  ”  says  Truskowski.  “Now  I  hear 
it  means  ‘I’m  by  myself.’  ”  One  of  his 
challenges  is  ensuring  that  all  employ¬ 
ees  have  access  to  the  resources  they 
need  and  are  “connected,”  even  if  it’s 
just  virtually,  he  says. 

Asked  what  advice  he’d  offer  his 
successor,  Truskowski  says,  “Be  ready 
to  get  a  lot  of  suggestions.  There  are  a 
lot  of  IT  experts  at  IBM,  and  probably 
half  of  them  think  they  can  do  the  job 
better  than  I  can.  And  probably  half  of 
those  are  right.”  ► 


When  I 
took  this 
job  20  months 
ago,  I  had  a  lot 
of  passionate 
IBMers  tell  me 
what  great 
ideas  they  had 
about  things 
we  should  be 
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STANDARD,  Not  Sexy 


Common  systems 
are  the  rule  at 

ConocoPhillips. 

BY  JULIA  KING 


Growth  is  the  name 
of  the  game  at 
ConocoPhillips.  In 
the  past  20  months 
alone,  the  energy 
behemoth  has  em¬ 
barked  on  a  $4  billion- 
plus  program  to  expand  its  U.S.  refining 
operations;  acquired  Burlington  Re¬ 
sources,  a  major  U.S.  gas  explorer  and 
producer;  increased  its  ownership  stake 
in  Duke  Energy  Field  Services,  one  of 
the  country’s  largest  gas  processors 


and  marketers;  and  launched  a  large  liq¬ 
uefied  natural  gas  project  that  supplies 
natural  gas  from  Qatar  to  the  U.S. 

And  that  all  comes  on  the  heels  of  a 
five-year  diet  of  acquisitions  and  merg¬ 
ers,  beginning  with  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.’s  2001  acquisition  of  Tosco  Corp., 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  oil  refiners. 

Today  —  and  going  forward  —  the 
main  challenge  for  IT  at  Conoco¬ 
Phillips  is  building  and  operating  a 
gigantic  yet  standardized  technology 
infrastructure  that  can  integrate  these 
and  other  new  acquisitions  and  business 
projects  quickly  and  cost-effectively. 

“It’s  not  real  sexy,”  acknowledges 
Marty  Schoenthaler,  general  manager  of 
information  services  at  the  $183  billion 
company.  “But  scale  is  what  is  so  key 
in  our  industry.  For  almost  four  years 
[since  Conoco  and  Phillips  merged  in 
2002],  we  have  been  working  on  driving 


integration  and  converging  systems.” 
The  ultimate  goal,  he  says,  is  to  create  a 
technology  foundation  that  can  be  used 
worldwide  to  support  a  comprehensive 
set  of  global  business  processes. 

Global  Standards 

The  ticket  is  standardization  —  make 
that  hyperstandardization.  Today,  all 
of  ConocoPhillips  runs  on  a  single 
instance  of  SAP  enterprise  software. 
The  company  has  also  standardized 
on  Dell  hardware  and  Microsoft  Office 
software  and  tools.  That’s  a  long  way 
from  the  dozens  of  different  e-mail  and 
desktop  systems  that  existed  across  the 
two  individual  companies  in  2002. 


“As  we  go  through  acquisitions 
and  otherwise  grow  as  a  company,  it 
makes  it  that  much  easier  to  build  off 
that  foundation,”  Schoenthaler  notes. 
“When  we  acquired  Burlington  earlier 
this  year,  we  were  able  to  drop  it  right 
into  our  [global  SAP]  system.” 

ConocoPhillips  is  in  the  process 
of  further  standardization,  this  time 
focusing  on  the  creation  and  adoption 
of  global  business  processes.  A  recent 
success  story  is  the  ASAP  (for  “aligning 
systems  and  processes”)  program  in 
the  company’s  European  downstream 
business,  which  deals  with  the  refin¬ 
ing,  marketing  and  transportation  of 
products.  The  program  encompasses  10 
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business  units  in  15  countries. 

“The  whole  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  converge  as  many  common  busi¬ 
ness  processes  and  their  supporting  IT 
systems  [as  possible]  across  all  of  these 
European  businesses,”  Schoenthaler 
explains.  “We  want  an  efficient,  low- 
cost  operating  environment.” 

It  worked.  The  European  down¬ 
stream  business’s  retail  marketing 
group  went  from  14  standard  processes 
with  42  variations  based  on  country 
and  location  to  20  processes  in  all. 
Those  processes  are  supported  by  22 
IT  systems,  down  from  35. 

“Now  we  have  common  processes 
in  place  for  light  oil  pricing  and  retail 
site  surveys,  plus  standard  information 
interfaces  for  [all]  sales,”  Schoenthaler 
says.  “What  that  all  means  is  we  have 
much  better  management  of  all  of  our 
stock  categories.  We  can  get  a  much 
better  global  idea  of  the  business,  and 
we  can  see  one  overall  picture  of  our 
business  in  Europe  and  Asia.” 

Despite  its  global  presence,  which 
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LOCATION:  Houston 
BUSINESS:  Petroleum  products 
REVENUE  2005:  S183  billion 
EARNINGS  2005:  $13  billion 

MARKET  CAPITALIZATION: 

$94.69  billion,  as  of  Oct.  9,  2006 

EMPLOYEES:  35,600 
IT  EMPLOYEES:  2,000 


means  relatively  easy  access  to  offshore 
IT  skills,  IT  at  ConocoPhillips  is  strictly 
an  in-house  organization.  The  company 
employs  1,600  permanent  IT  staffers  and 
400  contractors.  About  half  of  the  per¬ 
manent  staffers  are  devoted  to  central¬ 
ized,  or  “leveraged,”  IT  services,  such  as 
desktop  support,  data  center  operations, 
and  major  enterprise  application  devel¬ 
opment  and  support  services.  The  other 
I  half  are  at  business  units  worldwide. 


“We’re  trying  to  separate  out  as 
much  leveraged  service  delivery  [as  we 
can]  because  we  fully  charge  out  all 
of  those  costs,”  Schoenthaler  explains. 
Chargebacks  also  help  boost  aware¬ 
ness  of  costs  and  help  build  support  in 
the  business  units  for  global  processes, 
he  adds.  Nevertheless,  there  remain 
some  very  specific  services,  such  as 
geodata  management,  that  have  to  be 
performed  at  individual  locations. 

But  even  in  those  areas,  Conoco¬ 
Phillips  is  driving  standardization  by 
adopting  common  software  tools  that 
geoscientists  anywhere  can  use. 

Challenges  Remain 

The  downside  of  ConocoPhillips’  post¬ 
merger  size  is  that  “not  every  one  of  our 
processes  scales  to  the  level  we  need  it 
to,”  Schoenthaler  says.  Geodata  man¬ 
agement  is  still  handled  in  a  decentral¬ 
ized  way,  with  individual  business  units 
processing  their  own  data.  Application 
development  processes  also  don’t  scale 
well,  he  says,  adding,  “Our  develop¬ 


ment  processes  aren’t  consistent.” 

Conoco  has  also  faced  a  major  chal¬ 
lenge  finding  both  IT  and  business  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  the  mix  of  skills  it  needs. 
“We  can’t  get  enough  resources  —  busi¬ 
ness  people  especially  —  to  do  projects. 
We’d  be  doing  a  lot  more  projects  if  we 
had  the  resources,”  Schoenthaler  says. 

He  declines  to  give  any  specifics 
about  ConocoPhillips’  current  IT  bud¬ 
get,  except  to  say  that  it  “was  brought 
down  significantly  from  when  we  were 
Conoco  and  Phillips.” 

But  considering  that  ConocoPhillips 
made  $5  billion  in  profit  last  quarter, 

“no  matter  what  they’re  spending  on 
IT,  it’s  a  rounding  error  comparatively,” 
says  Fadel  Gheit,  an  analyst  at  Oppen- 
heimer  &  Co.  in  New  York. 

The  same  goes  for  all  the  big  oil 
companies,  Gheit  says:  “Oil  companies 
have  no  control  over  pricing.  Only  the 
market  does.  So  they  need  every  tool  in 
the  toolbox  to  operate  efficiently.  That 
requires  being  the  lowest-cost  producer, 
which  requires  the  best  information.”  * 


HITACHI 


Controller,  Adaptable  Modular  Storage, and  Workgroup  Modular  Storage.  Each  built  to  meet  unique  application  requirements.  Each  with  high-end  functionality  from 
ourTagmaStore  platform.To  learn  more  about  Hitachi  midrange  modular  storage, and  how  we  can  be  your  Partner  Beyond  Technology,  visit  www.hds.com/modular 
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Exxon  Mobil’s 

standards  trans¬ 
late  into  agility 
for  its  global 
business  units. 

BY  ROBERT  L.  MITCHELL 


FOR  Exxon  Mobil  Corp., 
which  has  a  presence  in 
200  countries,  technology 
and  business  process  stan¬ 
dardization  are  the  keys 
to  success.  “We  already 
have  developed  a  suite  of  systems  that 
deploy  best  practices.  Technology  is  a 
critical  enabler  to  that,”  says  Patricia 
C.  Hewlett,  vice  president  of  global 
information  technology  at  Exxon  Mo¬ 
bil,  which  is  the  world’s  largest  energy 
company. 

Exxon  Mobil’s  IT  efforts  differ  from 
those  of  its  competitors  in  the  extent 
to  which  it  focuses  on  standardization 
and  achieving  economies  of  scale,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hewlett.  That  focus  allows 
the  company  to  do  more  with  less  and 
be  more  agile  when  responding  to 
changing  business  needs,  she  says. 

That  strategy  has  clearly  benefited 
the  Irving,  Texas-based  company’s 
upstream  business  unit,  which  focuses 
on  oil  exploration,  extraction  and 
transportation,  Hewlett  says.  A  com¬ 
mon  platform,  dubbed  the  “upstream 
suitcase,”  integrates  everything  Exxon 
Mobil  needs  to  move  into  a  new  mar¬ 
ket,  including  the  ERP  system  and  tools 
that  monitor  equipment,  track  person¬ 
nel  and  manage  work  permits. 

“It’s  a  suite  of  standard  computing 
applications  we  can  use  anywhere  in 
the  world,”  Hewlett  says.  Last  year, 
Exxon  Mobile  used  the  suitcase  to 
quickly  set  up  new  operations  in  Russia 
and  Angola. 


That  commitment  to  standardization 
played  a  critical  role  during  Exxon’s 
merger  with  Mobil,  allowing  the  com¬ 
bined  companies  to  reduce  staffing  by 
about  15,000.  “Some  of  that  couldn’t 
have  happened  if  we  hadn’t  standard¬ 
ized  the  IT  suite,”  Hewlett  says. 

ERP  Effort 

The  corporation’s  most  ambitious  re¬ 
cent  project  has  been  its  tenacious  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  common,  global  ERP  platform 
for  its  chemical  business.  That  initia¬ 
tive,  which  eventually  consolidated 
business  unit  operations  onto  a  single 
implementation  of  SAP  software,  was 
able  to  overcome  substantial  technical 


hurdles  and  integration  complexities 
through  a  “brute-force  effort”  that 
involved  hammering  away  until  it  suc¬ 
ceeded,  says  Dan  Miklovic,  a  Gartner 
Inc.  analyst.  The  result  is  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  SAP  implementations. 
“They’re  doing  a  good  job  of  standard¬ 
izing  on  a  large  chunk  of  SAP.  Other 
companies  are  not  doing  that  well,” 
Miklovic  says. 

“It  helped  improve  the  quality  and 
timeliness  of  data,  and  we’ve  gotten 
even  greater  benefits  than  forecast,” 
Hewlett  says. 

But  the  move  also  represented  a 
trade-off.  “By  pushing  so  much  SAP, 
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on  when  it  is  ap¬ 
propriate  to  make 
an  exception  to  the 
standard  -  and  why 
-  is  a  challenge. 

PATRICIA  C.  HEWLETT,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  GLOBAL  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY, 
EXXON  MOBIL  CORP. 


business  users  think  answers 
should  be  ONE  CLICK  away, 
so  do  we. 


Now  you  can  eliminate  user  frustration  and  get  the  most  from 
your  BI  investment. 

Cognos  8  Business  Intelligence  is  a  single  product  that  lets  users  move  seamlessly 
between  all  BI  capabilities  —  reporting,  analysis,  dashboarding  and  scorecarding. 

It  has  one  common,  browser-based  interface  that  makes  it  easy  to  learn  and  use. 
And  a  self-service  platform  that  lets  users  get  the  information  they  need. 

Without  navigating  complex  data  systems.  Or  relying  on  IT. 

In  short,  it’s  BI  that  works  the  way  users  think. 


Copyright  ©  2006  Cognos  Incorporated.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Pfizer  needs  to 
support  product 
innovation  while 
cutting  costs. 

BY  JULIA  KING 


IN  THE  past  dozen  years, 

Pfizer  Inc.  has  ballooned  from 
a  $14  billion  operation  to  a 
$50  billion  company  of  stagger¬ 
ing  complexity,  thanks  to  large¬ 
ly  stock-for-stock  acquisitions 
of  other  companies,  including  Warner- 
Lambert  Co.  and  Pharmacia  Corp. 

The  ongoing  challenge  for  the  phar¬ 
maceutical  giant  is  streamlining  opera¬ 
tions,  processes  and  technology  to  stay 


nimble  and  innovative  in  an  industry 
where  companies  live  and  die  by  the 
discoveries  they  make  and  the  patents 
they  hold. 

At  the  same  time,  Pfizer  is  under 
pressure  to  keep  a  lid  on  costs.  In  the 
past  five  years,  the  company  has  lost 
about  $140  billion  in  value  while  pursu 
ing  its  growth  strategy.  Also,  in  June, 
the  patent  expired  on  one  of  its  top¬ 
selling  drugs,  the  antidepressant 


- 


We  need  to 
drive  a  level  of 
consistency  and  stan¬ 
dardization  to  operate 
effectively,  while  still 
fostering  innovation. 

VITA  CASSESE,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  GLOBAL 
BUSINESS  TECHNOLOGY.  PFIZER  INC. 


Zoloft  —  which  contributed  more  than 
$3  billion  to  Pfizer’s  top  line  in  2004. 

In  a  nutshell,  to  offset  its  revenue 
dips  as  older  drugs  come  off  patent  and 
new  ones  are  developed,  Pfizer  needs 
to  keep  costs  down  while  simultane¬ 
ously  ensuring  a  steady  stream  of  new 
products  and  revenue  growth. 

For  IT,  it  all  adds  up  to  striking  a 
balance,  says  Vita  Cassese,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  global  business  technology. 
“There  are  two  opposing  challenges,” 
she  explains.  “We  need  to  drive  a  level 
of  consistency  and  standardization  to 
operate  effectively  while  still  fostering 
innovation.” 

Moreover,  Cassese  says  the  scale  and 
complexity  of  Pfizer’s  business  make 
for  a  huge  diversity  of  informational 
needs  across  the  company.  “In  many 
ways,  it  demands  different  approaches 
to  data  demand  and  information  man¬ 
agement,”  she  says.  “That  makes  for 
very  big  challenges,  because  we  also 
need  to  drive  down  the  costs  of  manag¬ 
ing  this  information.” 


Course  Correction 

To  get  there,  Pfizer  has  a  two-pronged 
IT  strategy.  It  has  centralized  enter¬ 
prise  IT  “plumbing”  services,  such  as 
data  center,  networking,  help  desk  and 
infrastructure-support  operations, 
into  a  corporate  shared-services  orga¬ 
nization.  But  it  also  has  collocated  IT 
employees  with  business  people  across 
virtually  all  of  its  operations  around 
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PFIZER  INC. 

LOCATION:  New  York 
BUSINESS  Pharmaceuticals 
REVENUE  2005:  S51.3  billion 

EARNINGS  2005:  $8  billion 

MARKET  CAPITALIZATION: 

$2016  billion,  as  of  Oct.  9,  2006 

,  106,000 
IT  EMPLOYEES:  Not  available 


Got  Questions  About 
Application  Performance? 

Computerworld’s  IT  Executive  Summit  Has  the  Answers 


Today’s  businesses  are  challenged  in  delivering  high 
perfomance  applications.  Whether  it’s  system  com¬ 
plexity,  overcoming  the  barriers  to  enabling  rapid 
change  and  collaboration,  or  discovering  problems  too 
late  to  effectively  fix  them,  the  hurdles  are  daunting 
for  those  leading  today’s  application  deployment 


^ Maw  »  mm  !■  mi  mu  i  urn  nw 

December  5,  2006  •  Irvine,  California 


Irvine  Marriott 
8:00am  to  Noon 

Ahead  of  the  Curve:  Optimizing 
Application  and  Business  Performance 


8:00am  to  8:30am  Registration  and  Networking  Breakfast 


8:30am  to  8:40am 


8:40am  to  9:20am 


a  Introduction  and  Overview 

Ron  Milton,  Executive  Vice  President,  Computerworld 


Market  Overview  and  Trends 

Michael  Hugos,  Former  CIO  and  Author  of  Essentials  of  Supply 
Cham  Management  and  Building  the  Real  Time  Enterprise: 

An  Executive  Briefing 


9:20am  to  1 0:00am  Application  Performance  at  Broadcom  Corporation: 

An  End-User  Case  Study 

Ken  Venner,  Senior  Vice  President  and  Chief  Information  Officer, 
Broadcom  Corporation 


To  overcome  the  obstacles,  IT  managers  need  to 
identify  and  elimate  performance  production  problems 
early  and  build  performance  into  applications  from  the 
earliest  phases  of  the  development  life  cycle,  rather 
than  attempting  to  test  too  late. 


1 0:00am  to  1 0:1 5am  Refreshment  and  Networking  Break 

10:15am  to  10:50am  Application  Performance  Assurance  Case  Studies: 

It  Pays  to  be  Predictable 

Andrew  Hittle,  Vice  President,  Quality  Assurance  Solutions,  Compuware 


1 0:50am  to  1 1 :25am 

This  IT  Executive  Summit  will  explore  how  companies 

have  effectively  dealt  with  these  challenges  and  how  1 1 :25am  to  Noon 

they’ve  found  solutions.  And  it  will  outline  the  ques¬ 
tions  IT  needs  to  ask  and  answer  to  optimize  appli¬ 
cation  performance  throughout  their  organization. 

Apply  to  attend  Computerworld’s  complimentary 
half-day  IT  Executive  Summit:  Ahead  of  the  Curve: 

Optimizing  Application  and  Business  Performance. 

*  Complimentary  registration  is  restricted  to  qualified 
IT  directors  only. 


Application  Performance:  An  End-User  Case  Study 
Panel  Discussion 

Moderator:  Ron  Milton,  Executive  Vice  President,  Computerworld 
Panelists:  Michael  Hugos,  Former  CIO  and  Author  of  Essentials  of  Supply 
Chain  Management  and  Building  the  Real  Time  Enterprise:  An  Executive 
Briefing ;  Andrew  Hittle,  Vice  President,  Quality  Assurance  Solutions, 
Compuware;  Ken  Venner,  Senior  Vice  President  and  Chief  Information 
Officer,  Broadcom  Corporation 


Apply  for  registration  today 

Contact  Jean  Lee  at  888-299-0155 
or  visit:  www.itexecutivesummit.com 


•  •  •  •  • 
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Exxon  Mobil 


they  are  in  fact  giving  up  some  best-of- 
breed  functionality,”  which  has  allowed 
some  of  Exxon  Mobil’s  competitors  to 
adopt  more  cutting-edge  capabilities, 
Miklovic  says.  “By  using  tools  that  are 
not  as  good  as  best  of  breed,  at  the  very 
least  they  have  to  spend  more  and  work 
harder  to  do  as  well  as  competitors  that 
use  better  tools.”  For  Hewlett,  however, 
establishing  a  set  of  common  global 
processes  is  paramount,  and  SAP  pro¬ 
vided  a  means  to  that  end. 

Despite  its  fixation  on  standards, 
Exxon  Mobil  does  support  the  use  of 
leading-edge,  best-of-breed  technology 
when  the  business  value  is  high  and  the 
technology  can  be  narrowly  deployed. 

“There’s  the  constant  balance  you 
have  between  sustaining  these  stan¬ 
dards  that  give  you  the  flexibilities  and 
economies  of  scale  [while]  also  being 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  different 
business  lines,”  Hewlett  says.  “Making 
the  trade-offs  on  when  it  is  appropriate 
to  make  an  exception  to  the  standard 
—  and  why  —  is  a  challenge.” 

For  example,  scientists  use  specialized 
research  software  to  develop  catalysts 
that  help  break  down  crude  oil  for  use  in 
creating  plastics  and  other  products.  But 
for  products  that  are  widely  deployed, 
Exxon  Mobil  sticks  with  the  most  ma¬ 
ture,  scalable  technologies.  “You  can’t 
afford  to  be  out  there  pulling  down  the 
productivity  of  100,000  people  while 
you  mature  the  product,”  Hewlett  says. 
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She  says  Exxon  Mobil  wants  to  deal 
with  its  technology  suppliers  around 
the  world  in  a  consistent  way,  but  its 
global  process  standardization  puts  it 
ahead  of  most  of  them.  “Nitty-gritty 
details,”  such  as  consistent  order  pro¬ 
cesses  from  one  country  to  another,  are 
often  lacking,  Hewlett  says.  “It’s  hard 
to  find  truly  global  vendors  that  deal 
with  our  scale,”  she  adds. 

The  Price  of  Standards 

In  some  cases,  Exxon  Mobil’s  demand 
for  scalability  and  standards  has 
meant  staying  on  the  sidelines  rather 
than  adopting  technology  that  doesn’t 
measure  up.  That  was  the  case  with 
identity  management.  Exxon  Mobil 
requires  a  role-based  approach  that  can 
scale  to  support  84,000  employees  in 
about  200  countries.  “We  were  frankly 
disappointed  by  the  inability  of  the 
IT  industry  to  have  a  full  solution  set 
that  would  meet  our  requirements,” 
Hewlett  says. 

Exxon  Mobil  has  shelved  the  project 
for  now,  and  Miklovic  thinks  that  was 
the  right  move.  “The  scope  of  v/hat 
they  were  trying  to  do  went  way  be¬ 
yond  what  the  technology  is  capable  of 
at  this  stage,”  he  says. 

Exxon  Mobil’s  IT  budget  represents 
less  than  1%  of  the  company’s  overall 
revenue  —  about  on  par  with  others  in 
the  energy  sector,  says  Miklovic.  Or¬ 
ganizationally,  Exxon’s  IT  staff  is  split 
among  its  business  units:  the  upstream 
and  chemical  businesses  and  its  down¬ 
stream  operations,  which  include  oil 
refining.  About  20%  of  all  IT  personnel 


HWe  have  a  global 
infrastructure  orga¬ 
nization;  a  global  applica¬ 
tion  support  structure;  a 
global  approach  to  plan¬ 
ning,  where  it’s  corporate 
wide;  and  a  global  project 
center  of  excellence. 


PATRICIA  C.  HEWLETT,  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  GLOBAL  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY, 
EXXON  MOBIL  C0RP. 

work  within  those  business  units,  with 
IT  representatives  residing  on  each 
unit’s  leadership  team.  The  remaining 
80%  of  the  IT  staffers  work  for  the  cor¬ 
porate  entity,  where  they  focus  on  deliv¬ 
ering  IT  and  services  on  a  global  scale. 

“We  have  a  global  infrastructure 
organization;  a  global  application  sup¬ 
port  structure;  a  global  approach  to 
planning,  where  it’s  corporatewide; 
and  a  global  project  center  of  excel¬ 
lence,”  Hewlett  says.  This  structure 
allows  for  some  agility  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  leading-edge  technology  within 
local  business  units  while  maintaining 
the  company’s  commitment  to  global 
standards.  “We  can  get  the  economies 
of  scale,  [and]  we  can  enforce  the  stan¬ 
dards,”  she  says. 

Exxon  Mobil  doesn’t  outsource  a 
significant  portion  of  its  IT  operations, 
but  its  global  reach  has  enabled  it  to 
put  its  own  spin  on  the  concept  of  off¬ 
shoring.  In  some  low-cost  areas,  it  has 
expanded  the  use  of  IT  staffers  who 
support  day-to-day  computing  activi¬ 
ties,  such  as  help  desk  and  applications, 
to  also  support  users  in  other  higher- 
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Pfizer 


the  world.  It  is  these  IT  staffers  who 
“provide  the  basic  systems  that  drive 
the  company’s  top-level  growth  and 
the  systems  needed  for  re-engineering 
business  processes,”  Cassese  explains. 

Pfizer  is  something  of  a  pioneer  in 
cross-breeding  technology  and  busi¬ 
ness  staffs,  having  collocated  the  two 
for  at  least  the  past  decade.  Every  Pfiz¬ 
er  corporate  function,  from  finance  to 
marketing,  has  at  least  one  staffer  from 
the  business  technology  group  physi¬ 
cally  working  within  the  unit. 

“It  is  what  keeps  IT  so  closely 
aligned  with  the  overall  business  strat¬ 
egy,”  Cassese  says.  “We’ve  always  had 
a  model  to  have  IT  tightly  linked  to  the 
business.  As  a  smaller  company,  that 
strategy  w'as  very  effective.  But  now, 
as  a  much  larger  company,  we  need  to 
correct  course  a  little  bit.” 


“IT  still  needs  to  be  close  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  have  a  deep,  deep  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  business,  but  we  also  need  a 
deeper  level  of  discipline  around  how 
we  deploy  technology”  to  keep  costs 
under  control,  she  explains. 

One  change  Pfizer  is  making  is  in 
the  way  it  manages  data.  Until  recently, 
individual  business  units  had  tended 
to  manage  their  own  information,  but 
now  there’s  a  trend  toward  technology 
and  information  rationalization. 

“Pfizer  has  some  real  goals  on  driv- 

M  IT  still  needs  to  be 
close  to  the  business 
and  have  a  deep,  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  the  business,  but 
we  also  need  a  deeper  level 
of  discipline  around  how  we 
deploy  technology. 

VITA  CASSESE,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
GLOBAL  BUSINESS  TECHNOLOGY, 

PFIZER  INC. 


ing  costs  out  of  systems,  from  our  IT 
infrastructure  to  the  everyday  opera¬ 
tion  of  systems,”  Cassese  says. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  company 
launched  a  project  to  consolidate  more 
than  30  document  management  sys¬ 
tems  to  streamline  regulatory  submis¬ 
sions  and  cut  costs.  The  consolidation 
spans  operations  in  26  countries  and 
various  corporate  groups,  such  as  re¬ 
search  and  marketing,  to  create  a  single 
flow  of  information. 

Cutting  Costs  and  Complexity 

There  is  also  an  ongoing  effort  under 
way  to  standardize  and  narrow  tech¬ 
nology  choices  “in  places  where  it 
doesn’t  matter  so  much,”  such  as  desk¬ 
tops,  Cassese  says. 

“Over  the  last  three  years,  we’ve 
standardized  everyone  in  the  company 
on  one  kind  of  desktop.  It  hasn’t  made 
a  big  difference  in  anybody’s  life,  but 
there  was  great  consternation  when  we 
decided  to  do  it,”  she  notes. 
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cost  locations.  “In  essence,  we  have  a 
captive  offshoring  center  that  helps  us 
to  do  our  IT  work,”  Hewlett  says. 

With  more  than  2  petabytes  of  oper¬ 
ational  data  now  online,  Hewlett’s  next 
challenge  is  applying  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  techniques  to  make  the  best 
use  of  that  information.  The  company 
stores  detailed  data  gathered  in  areas 
such  as  process  operations  in  refineries 
and  production  facility  operations. 

“That’s  millions  of  characters  of 
information  that  years  ago  we  couldn’t 
afford  to  collect,”  says  Hewlett. 
“There’s  a  real  opportunity  to  help 
business  professionals  make  sense  of 
all  of  this  data.” 

The  first  order  of  business  has  been 
to  review  and  organize  it.  “We  were 
quite  surprised  to  see  just  how  much 
of  the  data  was  either  unused  or  dupli¬ 
cated  somewhere  else,”  Hewlett  says. 
She  estimates  that  consolidation  can 
shrink  the  amount  of  storage  needed 
by  half,  which  would  save  money.  After 
doing  that,  the  company  plans  to  better 
index  and  archive  the  data  and  make  it 
more  searchable. 

The  ultimate  payoff  from  standard¬ 
ization  isn’t  just  cost  savings  from 
achieving  economies  of  scale,  Hewlett 
says.  The  efficiencies  made  possible 
by  adopting  consistent  platforms  and 
business  processes  add  flexibility  to 
the  business  by  allowing  rapid  move¬ 
ment  into  new  markets  and  enabling 
Exxon  Mobil  to  adjust  workloads 
among  offices  worldwide,  she  says, 
adding,  “We  think  it  offers  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.”  • 


Where  that  effort  has  made  a  major 
difference,  however,  is  in  IT  costs  and 
complexity.  “It  has  simplified  our  en¬ 
vironment.  Now,  we  don’t  have  to  test 
everything  on  seven  or  20  different 
machines,”  she  says. 

Cutting  costs  and  increasing  efficien¬ 
cies  is  especially  important  to  Pfizer 
now,  during  the  time  between  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  patents  on  some  of  its  more 
profitable  drugs  and  the  introduction 
of  drugs  now  being  developed,  says  Les 
Funtleyder,  a  health  care  strategist  at 
Miller  Tabak  &  Co.  in  New  York. 

“Pfizer  has  a  huge  sales  force,  but 
Zoloft,  Zithromax  and  Neurontin  —  all 
multibillion-dollar  drugs  for  the  com¬ 
pany  —  have  come  off  patent  in  the 
last  18  months,”  says  Funtleyder.  That 
means  less  sales  revenue,  and  the  way 
to  squeeze  more  out  of  less  is  better  use 
of  IT.  That  would  lead  to  lower  selling, 
general  and  administrative  (SG&A)  ex¬ 
penses.  “And  the  lower  the  SG&A,”  he 
says,  “the  better.”  ► 
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Instantly  Search  Terabytes  of  Text 


Contact  dtSearch  for 
fully-functional  evaluations 

The  Smart  Choice  for 
Text  Retrieval®  since  1991 


♦  over  two  dozen  indexed,  unindexed,  fielded 
data  and  full-text  search  options 

♦  highlights  hits  in  HTML,  XML  and  PDF,  while 
displaying  links,  formatting  and  ffnM.'fH 

♦  converts  other  file  types  (database,  word 
processor,  spreadsheet,  email  and 
attachments,  ZIP,  Unicode,  etc.)  to  HTML  for 
display  with  highlighted  hits 

♦  Spider  supports  static  and  dynamic  Web 
content,  with  WYSWYG  hit-highlighting 

♦  API  supports  .NET/. NET  2.0,  C++,  Java,  SQL 
databases.  New  .NET/. NET  2.0  Spider  API 

dtSearch*  Reviews 

♦  "Bottom  line:  dtSearch  manages  a  terabyte 
of  text  in  a  single  index  and  returns  results 
in  less  than  a  second"  -  InfoWorld 

♦  "For  combing  through  large  amounts 
of  data,  dtSearch  "leads  the  market" 

-  Network  Computing 

♦  "Blindingly  fast"-  Computer  Forensics: 
Incident  Response  Essentials 

♦  "Covers  all  data  sources  ...  powerful  Web- 
based  engines"  -  eWEEK 

♦  "Searches  at  blazing  speeds" 

-  Computer  Reseller  News  Test  Center 

♦  "The  most  powerful  document  search  tool 
on  the  market"-  Wired  Magazine 

For  hundreds  more  reviews  —  and 
developer  case  studies  —  see 
www.dtsearch.com 


1-800-IT-FINDS  •  www.dtsearch.com 


Reach  Respected  IT  Leaders  in 

COMPUTERWORLD  ■ 

Marketplace  Advertising  Section 

The  Computerworld  Marketplace  advertising  section 
reaches  more  than  1.8  million  IT  decision  makers  every 
week.  Marketplace  advertising  helps  Computerworld 
readers  compare  prices,  search  for  the  best  values, 
locate  new  suppliers  and  find  new  products  and  services 


You  convinced  management  to  deploy  VoIP. 
Now  ensure  that  it  will  run  smoothly. 

Rely  on  Network  Instruments'  Observer  to  help  keep 
VoIP  communications  running  at  optimal  performance. 


Learn  more. 

1-800-566-0919 

networkinstruments.com/voip 


anew  era  of  VoIP  analysis 


©2006  Network  Instruments,  LLC.  All  rights  reserved.  Network  Instruments,  Observer,  and  all  associated 
logos  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Network  Instruments,  LLC. 
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Nationwide  IT  firm  is  looking  for 
multiple  openings 
Programmer  Analysts 
Should  have  bachelor's  degree  in 
computer  science/related  field 
with  2  years  experience  in  any  one 
of  the  following  set  of  tools  in 
designing,  developing,  implement¬ 
ing  and  testing  IT  applications: 

1.  C#,  VB  Net,  ASP  Net,  COM, 
DCOM  and  SQL. 

2  Java,  J2EE,  JSP,  EJB,  XML, 
SOAP,  Web  Services  using 
IBM  Web  Sphere/Web  Logic. 
3.  SAP,  Siebel,  Seebeyond, 
Tibco  and  Webmethods 
Relocation  to  various  client 
sites  in  U  S.  as  needed  We 
accept  foreign  education 
equivalent  of  the  degree,  or  the 
degree  equivalent  in  education 
and  experience. 

Send  resume  to: 

Dyna  Consulting  Services,  Inc., 
960  Clocktower  Dr,  Suite  I, 
Springfield,  IL  62704,  or  email  to 
jobs@dynaconsultinginc.com 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 
for  Santa  Clara,  CA.  Design 
&  Develop  software  using 
Oracle,  C++,  Sybase,  XML, 
UML,  Interwoven,  Coolgen, 
ClearCase,  ClearQuest,  Plumtree, 
PVCS,  UNIX.  Bachelors  or  Eqv. 
(academic  and/or  exp.)  req’d  in 
Computers,  Eng  or  related  field 
of  study  +2  yrs  of  related  exp.  40 
hrs/wk.  Must  have  legal  authori¬ 
ty  to  work  permanently  in  the 
U  S.  Contact  HR  Mgr.  Infobahn 
Softworld  Inc.  3140  De  La  Cruz 
Boulevard,  #101,  Santa  Clara, 
CA  95054 


The  Boeing  Company  in 
Herndon,  VA  seeks  a  qualified 
Software  Systems  Engineer. 
Reqs  BS  in  CS,  Softw  Eng, 
or  techn  field  rel  to  geospatial 
systms,  or  equiv;  &  5  yrs 
softw  eng  exp  incl  4  yrs  wkg 
w/  &  dvpg  softw  apps  & 
services  utilizg  GIS.  Apply 
www.boeing.com/employment 
(req  06-1023816). _ 

Sr  Software  Engineer 
(Providence,  Rl)  Develop 
software  &  Internet-based 
applications  for  credit  card  fraud 
protection  &  related  services 
Min.  req's:  BS  in  Mech  Eng, 
Comp  Sci  or  rel  eng  field  +  5  yrs 
prog  resp  exp  Mult  positions 
available  Send  resume:  Alison 
H  Lawlor,  Chief  Financial 
Officer,  Retail  Decisions,  Inc  , 
100  Village  Court  Suite  102, 
Hazlet,  NJ  07730  Reference 
Job  SSE/RI  in  cover  letter  or 
resume  May  also  email  resume 
to  jobs77@red-usa  com. 

Project  Manager  needed 
w/exp  in  NJ,  FL  &  other 
unanticipated  sites  for 
s/ware  &  systm  dvlpmt 
using  Project,  PowerPoint, 
Rational  Rose  (or  UML 
Tool),  Visio,  Pseudocode, 
HTML,  XML,  Java,  JSP  & 
SQL  Resume  to:  Global 
Consultants,  Attn:  Hireme, 
25  Airport  Rd,  Morristown, 
NJ  07960 


COMPUTER 
SENIOR  CONSULTANT 

Melillo  Consulting,  Inc.  is  seeking  to 
fill  the  position  of  Senior 
Consultant  at  our  Somerset,  NJ 
location. 

Duties  include  working  on 
solution-oriented  enterprise 
level  projects;  execute  consult¬ 
ing  assignments;  suggest  and 
refine  project  execution  process¬ 
es  being  applied  to  solutions; 
tech  expert  in  one  or  more  solu¬ 
tion  environments.  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  plus  7  yrs  exp.  in  job 
offered  or  as  Sys  Admin,  Sys 
Eng,  Prog.  Mgr.  (Sys),  or 
Consultant  (Sys).  Must  have  exp 
w/enterprise  level  appl  &  solu¬ 
tions,  Solaris,  HPUX,  Microsoft, 
storage  network  level  certs 
(Brocade)  &  storage  array  certs 
(HP  XP.EMC).  Send  resume  to: 
recruit@mjm.com  and  reference 
Job  Code  #0906DS.EOE. 


Project 

Manager, 

Computer  Systems 

Analyst 

Manager, 

Clien 

&  Bosch 

1271  Humbracht 

Circle, 

Bartlett,  IL 

60103. 

Open  Systems  Int'l,  Inc 
(www.osii.com),  a  leader  in 
dvlpmt  &  implmtn  of  open 
systms  based  control  systms  for 
the  electric  utility  industry,  has 
openings  for  Sr.  Project 
Manager  1  &  Power  Systems 
Project  Engineers.  Must  have 
know!  of  electric  utility  operation, 
control  &/or  optimization.  Must 
be  authorized  to  permanently 
work  in  the  U  S.  OSI  is  an  EOE. 
Forward  resume  in  confidence 
to  jobs@osii.com  or  OSI,  Attn: 
H  R.,  3600  Holly  Ln  N  #40, 
Minneapolis,  MN  55447. 

Bigby  Havis  &  Assoc, 
in  Dallas,  TX  seeks 
Software  Developer. 
Rqd  MSCS  +  1  yr  exp 
in  dsgn  &  dvlp  n-tier 
appln  use  .NET,  OOD, 
UML,  OPNET  w/  SQL. 
Resume  to  David  Sheu, 
12750  Merit  Dr.,  Suite 
300,  Dallas,  TX  75251 

Software  Developer  wanted 
by  Amber  Mountain-  Chicago, 
IL  w/MS  or  BS  Comp  Sci 
or  related  field  &  min 
2-7  yrs  software  application 
devlpmt  exp  Duties: 
designing  SW  arch; 
developing  multithreaded 
mission  critical  programming 
and  TCP/UDP/Multicast 
messaging  infrastructure 
Send  resume  to 
HR@amber-mountain  com 


With  35  branch  offices  located 
across  the  US,  COMSYS  is 
actively  recruiting  for  the 
following  positions. 

Business  Analyst-  metro  Plano, 
TX-  Code  #  PL120 
Programmer  Analyst-  metro 
Fairfield,  CT-  Code  #  FA100 
Statistical  Database  Analyst- 
metro  Mason,  OH-  Code 
#  MAI  00 

Programmer  Analyst  -  Metro  St. 
Louis,  MO-  Code  #  SL140 
Programmer  Analyst  -  Metro 
Herndon,  VA-  Code  #  HE100 
Roving  employment  to  varying 
jobsites  throughout  the  US. 
Please  refer  to  appropriate 
job  code  when  submitting 
resume  to:  COMSYS,  Attn. 
Nancy  Theriault,  15455  N. 
Dallas  Pkwy.,  Ste  300,  Addison, 
TX  75001  EOE./MF/DV 


Fluke  Corporation  seeks  a 
qualified  Sr  Systems  Analyst 
(Finance)  in  Everett,  WA.  Req 
BS  in  CS,  Eng,  Business,  or 
rel  discipl,  or  equiv;  2  yrs  systms 
analysis  exp  wkg  w/  a  global 
delivery  model;  2  yrs  leading 
a  technical  team;  &  2  yrs  in 
each  of  the  following:  Oracle 
Apps  11  i,  Oracle  Financials 
(GL,  AP.  AR,  PA,  CE),  Oracle 
Reports  &  Forms,  &  PL/SQL. 
Exp  may  be  concurrent.  Please 
submit  resume  directly  to 
our  corporate  web  site 
www.fluke.com.  All  external 
hiring  is  contingent  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  a 
pre-employment  drug  screen 
and  a  criminal  background 
check.  Fluke  Corporation  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer 
www.fluke.com 
www.danaher  com. 


Geonine  seeks  system  ana¬ 
lysts/administrator,  DBA,  software 
engineers  to  customize  applications. 
Minimum  MS/BS  with  1-5yr  IT  exp. 
Job  site:  various.  Skills:  Java,  J2EE, 
WebLogic/WebSphere,  Oracle, 
Unix,  SAP,  VB,  DB2,  SQL,  etc 
Contact  info@geonine.com. 

Teknest  seeks  S/W  engineers, 
system  anaiyst/administrators,  DBA 
to  customize  applications  using 
Java,  Oracle,  SAP  etc.  Require 
MS/BS  with  IT  exp.  Travel  maybe 
required.  Competitive  wage  with 
benefits.  Send  resumes  to  32985 
Hamilton  Ct,  #219,  Farmington 
Hills,  48334.  EOR 


Lakeshore  Learning  Materials, 
LLC  located  in  Carson,  CA, 
seeks  a  Programmer  Analyst. 
The  position  requires  a  Masters 
degree  in  Computer  Science 
and  six  months  of  experience  in 
software  design  &  development, 
specification  development  and 
test  automation,  and  Unix  pro¬ 
gramming  &  scripting.  Mail  your 
resumes  to  Tina  Murphy,  HR 
Operations  Manager  at  2695  E. 
Dominguez  St.,  Carson,  CA 
90895  or  fax  your  resumes  to 
310-603-2991,  Attn  Tina 
Murphy 


GIS/Data  Center  Support 
Specialist:  Provide  assistance 
&  support  to  university  faculty, 
students  &  staff  using  GIS 
(Geographic  Information 
Systems)  software  &  data 
Assist  in  implementing  instruc¬ 
tional  programs  &  activities  for 
geospatial/numeric  analysis, 
display  &  management. 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Geology 
&  experience  required.  Apply: 
Rice  University,  Attn  Jana 
Callan,  Recruitment,  PO  Box 
1892  MS  56,  Houston,  TX 
77251-1892  Put  job  code 
07086  on  resume 


Business  Analyst,  Sr.  w/Masters 
in  Bus  Admin  &  lyr  exp  to  analyze 
co.'s  business  operations  per¬ 
taining  to  dev  &  implmtn  of  s/ware 
applic  using  SQL  Server,  Visio 
profl,  Crystal  Reports,  Oracle 
Relational  D/base,  Peoplesoft 
Financials,  Object  Modeling,  VB, 
MS  PowerPoint,  MS  Project  & 
Client  Server  Technologies. 
Suggest  &  implmt  methods  to 
improve  efficiency  &  reduce  costs. 
Perform  test  on  dvlpd  s/ware  to 
verify  adherence  to  reqmts 
Configure  &  implmt  goldmine 
customer  relationship  mgmt 
s/ware  (CRM)  using  SQL.  Assure 
qlty  of  dvlpd  s/ware  &  implmtn. 
Exp  prior  to  completion  of  Masters 
acceptable.  Mail  resumes  to: 
Arjay  Telecommunications,  Inc., 
680  12th  Ave,  NY,  NY  10019. 
Job  Loc:  NYC 


Software  Engineer  (National 
Placement  out  of  Sterling,  VA, 
Mult  Positions  Available) 
MS  &  2  yrs  exp  or  BS  or  equiv  &  5 
yrs  exp  in  development,  analysis, 
testing  on  Telecom  Billing  Systems 
(Amdocs)  Degree  in  Comp 
Science,  IS,  Eng.  Java,  C++, 
Data  Structures,  Oracle,  SQL, 
PL/SQL  Winrunner,  Load  run¬ 
ner,  QTP,  Test  Director,  UNIX. 
Expertise  in  leading  teams  both 
onshore  &  offshore  projects.  Able 
to  relocate.  9-5,  40  hrs/wk. 
Ref.  QA500-CW  &  send  resume 
to  Asta  CRS,  Inc.  107  Carpenter 
Drive  STE120,  Sterling  VA  20164 
or  careers@astacrs.com 


Data  Analyst/Modeler: 
Softworld,  Inc.  in 
Waltham  MA.  Design 
data  model  using  CASE 
tools;  implement  data 
systems.  Training  & 
Exp.  req.  Fax  HR 
(781)  466-8885  or  email 
jobs@softworldinc.com 
EOE. 
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your  T# 
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Certification 
Ads  here! 

Are  you  frequently  placing 
legal  or  immigration 
advertisements? 

Let  us  help  you  put 
together  a  cost  effective 
program  that  will  make  this 
time-consuming  task  a  little 
easier. 

Contact  us  at: 

iT|careers 

800.762.2977 
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Find  out  how 
to  reach  over 
1 ,200,000 
IT  professionals! 


Computerworld 
IT  Careers 
provides  recruitment 
management  and 
branding  resources 
that  position  your 
company  in  front  of 
in-demand  profes¬ 
sionals  who  are 
prospective 
candidates  for  your 
IT  positions. 
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Fraud 


that  the  company’s  antifraud 
efforts,  which  include  a 
security  team  that  uses  spe¬ 
cial  software  to  monitor  for 
anomalous  activity  such  as  us¬ 
ers  logging  in  from  unusual  IP 
addresses,  failed  to  detect  the 
stock  scams  quickly  enough. 

As  a  result,  TD  Ameritrade 
has  installed  new  technology 
and  reconfigured  its  existing 
tools  to  monitor  for  pump-and- 
dump  activity,  Bartlett  said. 
‘‘We  could  identify  it  [before], 
but  certainly  not  to  the  so¬ 
phistication  of  what  we  can  do 
now,”  he  added.  He  declined 
to  discuss  the  new  capabili¬ 
ties  in  detail  or  disclose  which 
security  tools  his  firm  uses  to 
guard  against  online  fraud. 

ETrade  has  also  beefed  up  its 
online  security  in  response  to 
the  recent  attacks,  CEO  Mitch¬ 


ell  Caplan  said  during 
an  Oct.  18  conference 
call  on  the  company’s 
third-quarter  financial 
results.  Caplan  said 
ETrade  had  cut  the 
amount  of  fraudulent 
activity  to  “almost 
zero”  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  three  weeks  as  a 
result  of  the  security 
changes. 

The  inability  of 
ETrade  and  TD  Amer¬ 
itrade  to  promptly  de¬ 
tect  the  hackers  is  hitting  them 
in  their  pocketbooks.  Although 
the  money  in  brokerage  ac¬ 
counts  isn’t  insured,  both  firms 
guarantee  customers  against 
losses  caused  by  fraud. 

ETrade  officials  said  dur¬ 
ing  the  earnings  call  that  the 
company  had  spent  $18  mil¬ 
lion  to  compensate  customers 
for  losses  from  the  attacks. 

Last  week,  TD  Ameritrade 
disclosed  during  a  conference 


call  on  its  fourth- 
quarter  results  that  it 
had  reimbursed  a  total 
of  $4  million  to  its 
customers. 

To  help  it  monitor 
accounts  for  unusual 
behavior,  ETrade  uses 
antifraud  software  de¬ 
veloped  by  Cyota  Inc., 
which  is  now  a  part  of 
EMC  Corp.’s  RSA  Se¬ 
curity  Inc.  division. 

Since  February 
2005,  ETrade  has 
also  offered  its  customers  a 
two-factor  authentication  op¬ 
tion  based  on  RSA’s  SecurlD 
token  technology.  The  tokens 
generate  new  six-digit  codes 
every  60  seconds.  Custom¬ 
ers  must  enter  the  codes 
along  with  their  usernames 
and  passwords  when  logging 
in,  according  to  an  ETrade 
spokeswoman. 

She  declined  to  say  how 
many  ETrade  customers  are 


using  the  RSA  tokens  and 
whether  the  hackers  accessed 
any  accounts  guarded  by  the 
SecurlD  technology. 

Persistent  Challenges 

Ryan  Sherstobitoff,  chief  tech¬ 
nology  officer  at  security  tools 
vendor  Panda  Software  Inter¬ 
national  SL,  said  skillful  hack¬ 
ers  can  trick  software  such  as 
Cyota’s,  which  relies  in  part 
on  checking  whether  users 
are  logging  in  from  their  usual 
IP  addresses.  And  tokens  are 
ineffective  against  identity 
thieves  who  use  names  and 
Social  Security  numbers  to 
create  new  bank  or  stock¬ 
trading  accounts,  he  said. 

“We  can  protect  against  cer¬ 
tain  scenarios  now,  but  there 
are  certain  ones  we  can’t  pro¬ 
tect  well  against  at  all,”  Shers¬ 
tobitoff  said. 

In  a  report  released  last 
month,  Javelin  Strategy  & 
Research  in  Pleasanton,  Calif., 


ranked  ETrade  17th  out  of  24 
financial  institutions  on  efforts 
to  protect  consumers  from 
identity  theft.  Javelin  didn’t 
rank  TD  Ameritrade  as  part  of 
its  security  scorecard,  which 
primarily  involved  banks. 

Identity  theft  in  all  its  forms 
resulted  in  an  estimated 
$56.6  billion  in  losses  in  the  U.S. 
last  year,  according  to  Javelin, 
with  one  in  25  people  being  af¬ 
fected  by  it.  “Fighting  identity 
theft  is  a  cat-and-mouse  game 
—  there’s  always  room  for  im¬ 
provement,”  said  Javelin  Presi¬ 
dent  James  Van  Dyke. 

Bartlett  said  new  antifraud 
tools  on  the  horizon  could 
help  bolster  corporate  de¬ 
fenses.  “It’s  been  a  lot  of  back 
and  forth  between  vendors 
and  the  bad  guys,”  he  said. 

“But  I’ve  recently  seen  a  lot  of 
products  in  beta  that  should 
leapfrog  [hacking  tools]  and 
keep  vendors  ahead  in  the 
arms  race.”  ► 


BARTLETT  says 
TD  Ameritrade 
didn’t  spot  the 
fraudulent  trad¬ 
ing  but  has  now 
upgraded  its 
capabilities. 


IT  Often  in  the  Dark  on  Power  Costs 


!N  MANY  CASES,  IT  managers 
aren't  sure  of  what  they  spend  on 
electricity  because  that  isn’t  part 
of  their  budgets.  Instead,  it  may 
be  counted  within  overall  facilities 
budgets. 

As  a  result,  IT  executives  such 
as  Dick  Hamann,  CIO  at  Seminole 
Community  College  in  Sanford,  Fla., 
are  working  to  both  reduce  power 
costs  and  get  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  actual  usage  of  electricity 
within  their  departments. 

Based  on  one  of  the  recommen¬ 
dations  made  by  a  consultant  who 
studied  Seminole's  power  usage, 


Hamann  over  the  past  six  months 
has  been  gradually  equipping 
the  school’s  PCs  with  automated 
shutdown  software  developed  by 
Persystent  Technology  Corp.  in 
Tampa,  Ra. 

He  plans  to  have  the  software 
installed  on  3,500  systems  by 
year’s  end.  According  to  the  study, 
the  technology  may  save  Seminole 
as  much  as  $65,000  in  electricity 
costs  per  year,  he  said. 

Last  week,  Hamann  began 
installing  electric  meters  in  his  data 
center  to  learn  how  much  of  the 
college’s  $1.5  million  annual  energy 


bill  the  facility  is  responsible  for. 
Hamann  said  he  then  plans  to  go 
to  Dell,  his  server  vendor,  to  see 
what  it  can  do  to  help  him  lower  his 
power  usage. 

Scott  Townsend,  CIO  at  Michigan 
Schools  and  Government  Credit 
Union  in  Clinton  Township,  Mich., 
said  that  when  buying  servers,  he 
focuses  on  factors  such  as  memory 
and  speed,  not  energy  costs. 

But  if  server  makers  adopt  an 
energy  efficiency  standard  that 
enables  IT  managers  to  make  useful 
comparisons  of  systems,  Townsend 
said,  “it  will  definitely  have  an  im¬ 
pact  on  our  purchasing  patterns." 

-  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 


Continued  from  page  1 

Energy 

scientist  at  Lawrence  Berkeley 
National  Laboratory.  He  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  EPA  on  energy  issues 
and  was  tapped  by  the  agency 
to  head  the  server  protocol  effort. 

One  large  customer  that  is 
already  asking  for  standard¬ 
ized  energy-efficiency  data 
from  vendors  is  Lehman 
Brothers  Inc.  “From  an  end- 
user  standpoint,  a  standard¬ 
ized  method  of  establishing 
and  reporting  server  energy 
consumption  is  essential,”  said 
Rick  Salmon,  vice  president  of 
the  mission-critical  facilities 
group  at  the  New  York-based 
financial  services  firm. 

Salmon  said  a  standard¬ 
ized  benchmark  would  “pre¬ 
vent  vendors  from  reporting 
favorable  efficiency  ratings 
based  upon  unrealistic  power- 
demand  loads.”  A  common 
energy-efficiency  protocol 
should  also  promote  vendor 
competition  and  spur  efficiency 
innovations,  Salmon  said,  add¬ 


ing  that  even  a  small  reduction 
in  power  utilization  by  servers 
can  have  a  significant  impact 
on  data  center  costs. 

Small  Changes  Add  Up 

Rackspace  Ltd.,  a  managed 
hosting  services  provider  in 
San  Antonio,  operates  more 
than  20,000  servers.  Paul 
Froutan,  the  company’s  vice 
president  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment,  conducts  his  own 
tests  on  server  energy  use  and 
estimates  that  there  may  be 
as  much  as  a  30%  variation 
among  similar  systems. 

But,  like  Salmon,  Froutan 
said  that  even  slight  improve¬ 
ments  in  energy  efficiency 
could  be  a  boon  for  corporate 
electricity  budgets. 

For  instance,  if  each  of  Rack- 
space’s  servers  used  about  200 
watts  of  energy  per  hour  and 
that  consumption  level  was  re¬ 
duced  by  5  watts,  or  2.5%,  that 
would  save  100  kilowatts  per 
hour  —  enough  to  power  500 
servers,  Froutan  said. 

Bill  Leo,  CIO  at  Mercer 
Delta  Consulting  LLC  in  New 


York,  said  he  has  doubts  about 
the  willingness  of  server  ven¬ 
dors  to  challenge  one  another 
over  energy  efficiency  in  their 
sales  efforts.  “Unless  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  really  com¬ 
pete  with  each  other  in  this 
area,  I  don’t  know  if  [the  pro¬ 
tocol]  is  going  to  have  a  whole 
lot  of  value,”  Leo  said. 

In  addition  to  the  EPA,  serv¬ 


er  vendors  such  as  IBM,  Dell 
Inc.,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  effort  to  develop 
the  protocol,  which  began  ear¬ 
lier  this  year. 

Christian  Belady,  a  distin¬ 
guished  technologist  at  HP 
who  has  been  participating  in 
the  protocol  work,  said  he  sees 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform 


energy-efficiency  measurement 
as  inevitable  because  of  user 
concerns  about  power  costs. 
“Ultimately,”  he  said,  “we  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  going  to  be  something 
that  we  have  to  do.”  & 

SPENDMFT 

Q&A:  The  increasing  cost  of  running  data 
centers  will  change  the  economics  of  IT, 
says  Uptime  Institute  Executive  Director 
Ken  Brill.  Page  15 
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Let  It  Slip 


MICROSOFT  has  delayed  Windows  Vista  again.  It’s 

just  a  little  slip  this  time,  though.  On  Oct.  13,  Vista 
developers  reportedly  discovered  serious  bugs  — 
bugs  bad  enough  that  they  not  only  caused  crashes 
but  required  complete  reinstallation  of  the  operating 
system.  The  bugs  were  fixed  within  a  week,  but  because  Vista  was 
scheduled  for  its  release  to  manufacturing  on  Oct.  25,  the  fixes  and, 
presumably,  frantic  testing  bumped  that  release  date  by  two  weeks. 
Microsoft  now  says  that  despite  the  delay,  Vista  will  still  ship  for  busi¬ 
nesses  in  November  and  for  home  users  in  January. 

But  it  shouldn’t.  Microsoft  should  let  Vista  slip  one  more  time. 


Look,  this  first  version  of  Vista  is  the  one  that 
will  go  on  an  awful  lot  of  retail  PCs.  For  corpo¬ 
rate  IT,  it’s  just  the  version  we’ll  begin  testing, 
but  for  the  folks  at  home,  it’s  the  one  they’ll  be 
booting  up  for  regular  use  starting  in  January. 

So  millions  of  the  least  sophisticated  users  will 
be  connecting  to  the  Internet  with  a  version  of 
Vista  that  still  had  showstopping  bugs  just  days 
before  it  was  frozen.  That’s  not  exactly  a  promis¬ 
ing  scenario. 

And  for  what?  Vista  is  already  too  late  to  show 
up  under  anyone’s  Christmas  tree.  Whatever 
damage  Microsoft  has  caused  to  fourth-quarter 
PC  sales  is  done.  Rushing  Vista  out  to  meet  an 
arbitrary  January  deadline  makes  no  sense. 

Yes,  after  all  these  years  and  all  these  delays, 
no  doubt  everyone  at  Microsoft  just  wants  to  de¬ 
clare  victory  and  get  Vista  out  the  door. 

But  bug  fixes  usually  create  more  bugs.  If,  after 
all  that  widespread  beta  testing,  the  version  of 
Vista  that  was  originally  supposed  to  ship  to  PC 
makers  still  had  such  serious  problems,  how  can 
anyone  honestly  believe  that  the  fixed  version 
will  be  clean  after  nothing  more  than  a  couple 
weeks  of  internal  regression  tests? 

What  Vista’s  developers  are  doing 
right  now  isn’t  polishing  the  chrome. 

They’re  testing  the  cures  for  show- 
stoppers.  That’s  well  worth  giving 
them  a  little  more  time. 

And  while  developers  are  doing 
that  final  hammering  on  Vista  1.0, 

Microsoft  could  use  the  time  to 
straighten  out  other  last-minute 
Vista  bumps. 

Some  of  them  are  minor,  like  the 
all-over-the-map  plans  of  PC  ven¬ 
dors  for  including  coupons  for  Vista 
(or  not)  with  Vista-capable  PCs  they 
sell  before  Vista  is  ready.  Consumers 


won’t  be  happy  when  Hewlett-Packard  delivers 
Vista  upgrades  free  while  Dell  charges  $45.  Yeah, 
that’ll  sure  gin  up  warm,  fuzzy  feelings  about 
Vista.  And  that’s  before  users  try  to  upgrade  to 
Vista  over  their  installed  applications  without 
any  help. 

The  biggest  problem,  though,  is  the  collapse  of 
Microsoft’s  relationships  with  security  vendors. 

At  this  point,  security  companies  are  actively 
looking  for  ways  to  hack  into  Vista’s  kernel.  No, 
they’re  not  searching  for  vulnerabilities  so  Mi¬ 
crosoft  can  repair  them.  They’re  searching  for 
ways  around  Vista’s  PatchGuard,  which  blocks 
much  security  software  from  working. 

Microsoft  says  the  software  should  use  its  new 
security  programming  interfaces.  Some  security 
vendors,  including  Symantec  and  McAfee,  com¬ 
plain  that  the  interfaces  don’t  let  them  use  their 
best  technology.  Others,  such  as  Authentium, 
have  reacted  by  hacking  through  PatchGuard. 

This  is  ugly.  When  it  comes  to  Vista’s  secu¬ 
rity,  Microsoft  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get.  That 
means  enabling  the  best  technology  from  its 
security  partners  —  and  never  giving  them  a  rea¬ 
son  to  hide  what  they  know  about 
Vista  vulnerabilities  from  Microsoft. 
Instead,  the  situation  is  just  short 
of  a  shooting  war.  It’s  a  mess  that 
needs  attention  and  time  to  clean  up. 
Take  that  time,  Microsoft. 
Corporate  IT  won’t  care;  we’ll  just 
start  testing  Vista  a  little  later.  Con¬ 
sumers  won’t  know,  and  they’ll  be 
better  off  with  a  consistent  upgrade 
policy  and  the  best  security  avail¬ 
able.  And  with  the  holiday  oppor¬ 
tunity  past,  PC  vendors  won’t  be  in 
any  rush.  We  can  all  wait  for  a  Vista 
that’s  not  rushed  out  the  door. 

Let  it  slip. » 


FRANK  HAYES,  Computer 
world's  senior  news  columnist, 
has  covered  IT  for  more  than 
20  years.  Contact  him  at  frank. 
hayes@computerworld.com. 


A  Penny  Saved,  and  All  That 

Desktop  support  pilot  fish  needs  to  update  the  VPN 
software  on  a  user’s  laptop,  so  he  visits  her  office 
to  collect  it.  Sure,  let  me  undock  it,  user  says  -  and 
forcefully  rips  it  from  the  docking  station.  “I  asked 
her  how  long  she  has  been  doing  that,”  reports  shell¬ 
shocked  fish.  “She  said,  ‘Oh,  I  got  the  laptop  six 
months  ago.’  ”  Fish  shows  her  the  unlock  button  on 
the  dock.  Later,  he  asks  his  manager,  "Do  we  train 
people  on  how  to  use  a  $3,000  laptop?”  Manager: 
“Not  since  they  cut  the  budget  for  training.” 


Just  One 

This  organiza¬ 
tion  cracks 
down  on  user 
passwords  to 
improve  security.  One 
new  ruie:  A  password 
must  have  at  least  one 
number  in  it,  but  two 
numbers  can’t  be  next 
to  each  other.  “One  user 
called  and  said  the  sys¬ 
tem  wouldn’t  accept  his 
new  password,”  says  a 
pilot  fish  on  the  scene. 
“After  going  over  all  the 
rules,  I  finally  asked 
what  his  new  password 
was.  ‘MacIO,’  he  replied. 
When  I  explained  that 
two  numbers  could  not 
be  next  to  each  other,  I 
was  informed  that  ‘10  is 
just  one  number.’  ” 

Can  We  Talk? 

User  calls  help  desk 
pilot  fish  to  report  that 
an  outlet  is  sparking  so 
she  has  unplugged  the 
shared  printer.  Soon 
after,  another  user  calls 
-  to  report  that  the  print¬ 
er  isn’t  working.  “The 
other  help  desk  person, 
unaware  of  the  original 
call,  sends  a  printer 
technician,”  sighs  fish. 
“He  arrives  and  im¬ 
mediately  sees  that  the 
printer  is  not  plugged  in. 
So  he  plugs  the  printer 
in,  sparks  shoot  out, 
and  the  technician  is 
shocked.  That’s  when 


all  the  lights 
go  out.” 

Aha! 

This  pilot  fish 
manages  a  university’s 
videoconferencing  net¬ 
work,  and  during  a  con¬ 
ference  with  a  remote 
site,  the  connection 
disappears.  Any  idea 
what  could  have  caused 
that?  fish  asks  when  he 
calls  the  remote  site’s 
office.  Staffer:  “Nope.” 
Fish:  Can  you  verify 
that  you  have  a  network 
connection  by  opening  a 
Web  page?  “I’ll  have  to 
wait  for  my  computer  to 
come  up.”  Did  you  just 
get  to  your  desk?  “No, 
the  power  just  came 
back  on.” 

Hearing  Voices 

Secretary  and  HR  rep 
come  running  into  pilot 
fish’s  office  one  day  to 
ask  if  he’s  making  loud 
noises.  “It  seems  the 
people  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  room  below  us 
were  hearing  noises 
from  the  ceiling,  and  it 
was  interrupting  their 
meeting,”  says  fish.  “I 
suggested  they  check 
the  conference  call 
equipment,  which  uses 
speakers  in  the  ceiling. 
Turns  out  that  someone 
was  still  on  the  speaker 
phone  from  an  earlier 
meeting.” 


SHARK 

TANKv 


£%  SPEAK  TO  THE  SHARK.  Send  me  your  true  tale  of 
IT  life  at  sharky@computerworld.com.  You’ll  score 
a  sharp  Shark  shirt  if  I  use  it.  And  check  out  Sharky’s  blog, 
browse  the  Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark  Tank  home 
delivery  at  computerworld.com/sharky. 
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■MHMV  MHM  T  HI® 

_DAY  44:  This  lack  of  productivity  is  out  of  control. 

What  we’re  using  isn’t  working.  Gil’s  had  enough. 

He  moved  everyone  into  one  cubicle.  A  “collaboration” 
cubicle.  We  need  a  better  idea. 

-DAY  46:  I’m  going  with  IBM  Lotus®  Notes®  and  Dominof 
It  s  more  than  e-mail;  it’s  an  open  platform  designed 
for  collaboration.  It  has  proven  security  features  and 
productivity  enhancers  like  document  sharing  and  custom 
app  development.  And  it  s  flexible  enough  to  integrate 
across  multiple  platforms,  including  J2EE™  and  Linux? 

_0K,  who  sat  on  my  lunch? 


IBM  the  IBM  logo,  Lotus,  Notes  and  Domino  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States,  other  countries  or  both.  Linux  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Linus  Torvalds  in  the  Unite d  St<v  ■■ 
countries,  orboth.  Java  and  all  Java-based  trademarks  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States,  other  countries,  or  both.  ©Copyright  IBM  Corporation  2006.  All  rights  reserved.  U  ' 
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IBM  and  the  IBM  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  ©2006  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved 


.INFRASTRUCTURE  LOG 

-DAY  33:  Our  information  is  out  of  control.  It’s  siloed. 

It’s  unmanageable.  People  can’t  access  the  latest 
information  to  make  decisions.  Gil’s  had  enough.  He’s 
decided  to  give  everyone  access  to  everything  all  at  once. 

-Monitors  now  outnumber  humans  18  to  1. 

-DAY  36:  It  s  clear  to  me  now.  We  need  on  IBM  Information 
On  Demand  middleware  solution.  Information  will  be  liberated 
from  the  silos  —  available  when  we  need  it,  whatever  the 
format.  It  will  be  accurate  and  in  context.  Since  it’s  based 
on  open  standards  and  a  service  oriented  architecture, 
we  can  handle  whatever  the  future  brings.  Now  we  can  make 
smarter  decisions  and  deliver  real  business  value. 

-Access  is  a  beautiful  thing. 


Information  Management 


See  innovative  IBM  Info  Management  solutions  in  action: 

IBM.COM/TAKEBACKCONTROL/INFO 


.INFRASTRUCTURE  LOG 

_DAY  27:  These  compliance  regulations  are  killing  us! 
Audits.  Inconsistencies.  Processes.  Time.  Money. 

I  feel  like  I’m  being  chased  by  regulators. 

_0h,  wait.  I  am  being  chased  by  regulators.  Run!!!!! 

_DAY  28:  I’ve  got  it:  IBM  Tivoli  middleware.  It  automates 
system  administration  to  standardize  compliance 
policies.  It  centralizes  processes  to  minimize  the 
headaches  of  new  and  ever-changing  regulations. 

And  it  helps  pinpoint  security  issues  before  they 
become  problems  and  maintains  business  integrity. 

_Gil  is  bummed  we  had  to  ditch  the  high-carb  diet. 


